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a statement of policy . . . 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT 
By LESTER D. CROW and ALICE CROW, Brooklyn College. 570 Pages, $5.50 
Helps students to gain an objective understanding of the developmental and adjustive 
changes that take place during the growing-up years. The processes of adolescent de- 
velopment are traced and attention is given to the ualness and continuity of the 
growth pattern. Detailed consideration is given to their various frustrations and inner 
conflicts in a simple and readable style. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN SMALL INDUSTRY 

' By JOHN H. PERRY. 328 Pages, $5.50 
A revealing examination of human relations and communication as a deep-seated ml 
lem of any business enterprise regardless of size. Directed particularly at the problems 
of managers and executives of small businesses, the book shows by explanation and ex- 
amples cov group relation problems arise and how they may be solved. Based on 
sound modern psychological and psychiatric findings and conclusions, it gives insight 
into the individual motives expressed in group relationships and outlines constructive 
action for dealing with them. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD: Personal Interaction 
in the Classroom 
By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS, The Merrill-Palmer School. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 280 Pages, $4.50 
An original, firsthand report of personal relationships between teachers and children 
from kindergarten through high school. In addition to exploring the basis and nature 
of these relationships, the book discusses the successes and failures of teachers’ at- 


tempts to help children discover a healthier and more satisfying way of life in the 
classroom. It describes experimental mental _— approaches devised by teachers 


as a way of gaining insight into the meaning of c n’s behavior. 


HEALTH OBSERVATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

A Guide for Helping Teachers and Others to Observe and Understand the School Child 

in Health and Illness 

By GEORGE M. WHEATLEY, M.D., Life Insurance end 
RACE T. HALLOCK, Co-author of Health for Better Living Series. New Second 

Edition. 296 Pages, $6.50 

This practical guide is written especially for the teacher, to help her quickly and surely 
yt disorders and physical defects among her pupils, and to guide her in her responsi- 

bility of helping each child realize his full potentialities for good health. Numerous 

changes appear in this new edition, which remains the only comprehensive text in which 

the health observation of school children is related directly with the scientific back- 

ground on child growth and development, physiology, and psychology. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY—The Study of Persons 
By RICHARD W. WALLEN, Western Reserve University. 400 Pages, $6.00 
Presents the major methods used by clinical psychologists at a level suitable for be- 
ginning students. The treatment of the interview, projective methods, psychometric 
tests, and psychotherapy not only gives a survey of the clinicians work, but establishes 
a foundation for more specialized courses. Case material is included to help students 
think professionally. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SEARCH FOR FACTS 


Clue to jobs: If you have an eye on research work in 
Federa vernment, take a look at recent report of National 
Science Foundation on "The Federal Research and Development 
Budget." During past two years Federal obligations for scien-— 
tific research and development jumped by 19 per cent. In relation 
to total Federal budget, expenditures for research and develop-— 
ment, which averaged around 1 per cent in early ‘forties, have 
moved steadily upward and now run over 3 per cent. 

Although over 20 of the 56 depart-— 
ments and agencies of executive branch administer funds for 
scientific research and development, Department of Defense alone 
accounts for around 70 per cent of total Federal funds for re- 
search. These amounts are over five times greater than funds 
used for this purpose by Atomic Energy Commission, next largest 
administering agency. When you add funds spent by five other 
agencies—National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and De- 
partments of Agriculture; Health, Education, and Welfare; In- 
terior; and Commerce—you can account for more than 97 per cent 
of total Federal research and development obligations. 

Physical sciences lead: Physical sciences, including math, 
engineering, and physical sciences proper, get 85 cents of each 
research and development dollar. Another 11 to 12 cents go to 
biological sciences. Social sciences get least money, although 
even here trend is up. 

By function: About 85 per cent of scientific research and 
development money goes for national security. Last year, for 
example, 1.74 billion dollars were spent for this purpose, while 
only 118 million were spent for welfare, health and education. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO UNEMPLOYED 


It happened in Pittsburgh: Pilot study of sample of 400 
unemployment insurance beneficiaries conducted in Pittsburgh more 
than a year ago showed that while unemployed these workers spent 
much more for food, shelter, and other items than they drew in 
unemployment insurance benefits. Study was conducted by Duquesne 
University and Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security through 
initiative and finances of Federal Bureau of Employment Security. 
This is experimental study and findings don't necessarily hold 
true for entire region or nation. 
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Expenditures reduced: Almost all unemployed in sample re- 
duced expenditures after job loss. Weekly insurance benefit checks 
represented less than 60 per cent of these reduced expenditures 
for most single persons and less than 45 per cent for most fami- 
lies with chief wage earner out of work. These families supple— 
mented their benefit checks by drawing upon other personal re-— 
sources or by borrowing. These included using savings, cashing 
government bonds, cashing in or borrowing on insurance policies, 
borrowing from banks or using other sources of credit. 

Extent of coverage: At this time about 41.6 million in- 
dividuals have unemployment insurance protection. This includes 
40.4 million workers covered by Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance program and 1.2 million railroad workers protected by 
railroad unemployment program administered by Railroad Retirement 
Board. Coverage was extended to Federal civilian workers on 
January 1, 1955, and to establishments of four or more workers on 
January 1 this year. Main groups of wage earners not covered by 
State laws are about 4.6 million employees of State and local 
governments, 2.2 million workers in domestic service, 2.0 million 
employees of small firms excluded by size of firm restrictions, 
1.7 million agricultural workers, and 1.2 million employees of 
nonprofit organizations. Thus about 12.5 million of Nation's 
wage earners are still excluded from unemployment insurance pro- 
tection. Trend has been to extend protection to uncovered groups 
and this trend will continue. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Delinquency down: Seems surprising, but fact is that ju- 
venile delinquency rate has been going down last few months. . . 
Publishers of comic books have been hit hard by recent publicity 
on effects of comic book horrors on children. ... Criminals 
destroy more people and property in 1 year than fire in 10 years, 
according to FBI. .. . For every dollar spent on education, 
crime costs $1.25. ... For every dollar spent on churches, 
crime costs $14. . .. Once a criminal is arrested and finger- 
printed, chances are 50 per cent of his being repeater. 

There are about 3,500 full-time probation officers; estimated 
need is for about 22,000 says FBI. 

Population up: Population of USA today exceeds 166 million, 
a figure which experts only 10 years ago believed would not be 
reached before year 2000. ... Officially Census Bureau doesn't 
stick its neck out on population estimates beyond year 1975, 
when it sees possible population of 228 million. However, chief 
of Bureau's estimates recently told one newspaperman informally 
that our present population may be doubled by year 2000, giving us 
somewhat more than 325 million persons. Can you think of anything 
having greater impact on our social and economic life? 


— 
— 


THE INITIAL INTERVIEW 


HE TIME 1s 1955. The scene is a plain, 

not very luxurious office in some public 
building, perhaps a school or hospital. Two 
persons sit near one another talking about 
something. A stranger looking in on the 
scene would know from their manner, ex- 
pression, and gestures that this is no idle 
conversation about trivial matters—that 
something is being considered seriously. 
But he would not be able to determine from 
anything he could see without hearing just 
what sort of interview this is. It might be 
an insurance man making a call on a 
prospective client. It might be a reporter 
getting facts about some happenings he has 
been assigned to investigate. It might be an 
F. B. L man delving into a prospective 
goverument employee's past record. Ail of 
these situations are interviews and there are 
a hundred more varieties that might have 
been mentioned. All of them on the sur- 
face look pretty much alike. 

Because this is so we must remind our- 
selves every now and then that there is one 
way in which a counseling interview differs 
sharply from all these others. Counseling 
means to one of the participants the making 
of decisions that may set the pattern for all 
of his subsequent life. It is extremely seri- 
ous business and we cannot take it lightly. 

All smooth and skillful interviews involve 
tact, a certain amount of fluency, and the 
willingness to listen and show an interest in 
what the interviewee is saying. But they do 
not all carry along this grave responsibility. 
The insurance agent may not make a sale, 
but there is little danger of his leaving his 
client the worse for the experience of meet- 
ing him. The reporter may antagonize some 
celebrity, but the celebrity suffers no more 
serious injury than perhaps a temporary 
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rise in blood pressure. Counseling is differ- 
ent. If foolish or unrealistic plans are made, 
precious years of a man’s life may be wasted, 
and sometimes the damage can never be 
quite undone. If a client's misgivings about 
the whole procedure are strengthened rather 
than set at rest by his first interview with a 
counselor, he is quite likely to turn away 
from this whole approach to his future and 
place himself beyond the boundaries of the 
help it might have meant for him. We 
cannot be indifferent to the consequences 
of our unsuccessful interviews. 

I became acutely aware of this aspect of 
my work in dealing with disabled veterans 
after World War Il. At such times a client 
stands at a turning point in his life. One 
path before him leads to independence and 
mature satisfactions, but it requires great 
courage to take it. The other means secu- 
rity albeit on a narrow meager scale, and it 
is natural that a man feels a strong urge to 
cling to it. Somehow the counselor must 
make sure that the person considers this 
matter with all the seriousness it deserves. 
If he decides in favor of invalidism and de- 
pendence, he will be less susceptible to later 
efforts to interest him in rehabilitation. He 
moves in one direction or the other and the 
action does not leave him unchanged. 

Of course, we are not talking about the 
whole counseling process but concentrating 
on the initial or preliminary interview. As 
I thought over the things that seemed most 
important to me in connection with it there 
were three which stood out—three fairly 
simple aims which serve to determine how 
we handle the many varied circumstances 
that we encounter. I shall outline these 
objectives in the order of their importance 
as I see it. 


The Foundation for the Relationship 


The guiding principle that takes prece- 
dence over all the others is that the initial 
interview must lay the foundation for a 
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solid constructive counseling relationship. 
Whatever our theoretical slant or practical 
hunches about the counseling process, we all 
seem to agree on the importance of this 
matter of a real personal tie between the 
two participants. Whatever else occurs de- 
pends upon it. As the years pass and we 
share with each other the experiences we 
have had with many kinds of clients, we 
seem to be developing a clearer and clearer 
picture of what this personal relationship 
needs to be like. 

1 used to say to myself when I was in the 
course of an interview with a person who 
was for some reason hard to talk to because 
he was shy or passive or hostile, “He must 
like me. Whatever else happens here, by 
the time the hour is over, he must like me, 
at least a little.” I don't put it quite that 
way now. Rather I say to myself, “We must 
like each other.” 1 think this is more than 
a superficial change in wording. When we 
talk about making people like us or making 


a good impression on others, our frame of 
reference is usually the same as that of the 
salesman or the popularity seeker—the Dale 
Carnegies and their audiences. What we 
are after in counseling is something differ- 
ent. We don't get it just by turning on 
whatever personal charm we have at our 


disposal. Furthermore, a good counselor 
knows how to begin to like a new person; 
the client may not. For example, | know 
that if I can pick up a few clues as to what 
Karen King’s life is really like—what she 
wants, how she feels about her little boy, 
the accomplishments upon which she has 
prided herself, the things that worry her— 
I shall find myself liking her without trying, 
to some extent living her life with her as I 
do with the heroine of a play or a novel. If 
she senses this kind of feeling in me, I know 
she will respond to it. A real bond will 
have come into existence between us. 
Counseling requires that she like me, but 
an even more fundamental requirement is 
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that | like her as a person. Indiscriminate 
warmth and good cheer on my part is not at 
all the same thing as this personal feeling. 

Our task then becomes the picking up of 
the clues that make possible this fellow-feel- 
ing. A client who talks freely on a subject 
of his own choosing is more likely to give 
us such clues than is one who simply an- 
swers questions about his problems and 
background. Some kind of question is 
usually necessary to get him started, but it 
is better that it be a general one than that 
it refer to some specific area. To start with, 
it should probably always be about experi- 
ence that is quite sure not to be laden with 
anxiety. Ordinarily questions about previ- 
ous jobs are less threatening than questions 
about family, for example. (Every coun- 
selor will know that no general rule about 
this holds in every individual case. A man 
who has failed three jobs in succession may 
be more anxious about this than about any 
other aspect of his experience.) 

In my own work I prefer a non-directive 
approach. | try to say something which will 
get a client started and then follow where 
he leads. But if he doesn’t start, or if he 
seems unable to express anything but a bare 
minimum of facts about himself, I do not 
hesitate to do a little more talking myself 
and attempt to draw him into the conversa- 
tion. Every counselor's anecdotal file is full 
of cases where contact was made in some 
unusual way. With one high school boy I 
seemed not to be able to get around the 
barrier between us until we stumbled some- 
how on to the subject of weight-lifting. 
From there on I sat in sincere open-mouthed 
astonishment listening to him tell about the 
activities of the local strong men. I had had 
no idea that there was such an elaborate or- 
ganization of knowledge and techniques, 
customs and folkways with regard to this 
particular athletic skill. Inevitably a per- 
son who talks enthusiastically about an in- 
terest like this reveals a good deal of his 
psychological makeup. 

In describing what a counseling relation- 
ship is like, it is necessary to mention a 
number of other qualities besides mutual 
liking. It must be completely honest and 
sincere, and its structure should be solid 


enough not to be put in jeopardy by such 
honesty. Somehow we must get across to 
the client that the expression of the less 
favorable feelings about it will not be held 
against him. He can say that he is doubtful 
about the competence of people on our staff, 
that he has a friend who reported that 
counseling didn’t do him any good, that he 
is angry at the way he has been treated. 
Usually in the first interview the best thing 
to do about such expressions of doubt or 
hostility is to say nothing in response to 
them. Certainly we do not disagree with 
clients or attempt to defend ourselves 
against their criticisms. To do this is to lose 
cases before we even get started. But on 
the other hand we do not wish to reinforce 
such feelings. At this stage we cannot tell 
just what part they play in the drama of his 
life. If we can be non-committal about the 
doubts and criticisms but obviously inter- 
ested in the doubter or criticizer, we shall 
be able to accomplish our other objectives 
most successfully. 

There must be respect and confidence in 
the counseling relationship. A client must 
be able to rely not only on the counselor's 
goodwill but on his competence as well. 
This attitude does not develop as a result 
of any one interview. It comes partly as a 
consequence of all the previous work a 
counselor has done. But there should be 
in his manner during the interview some- 
thing which causes a client to say to him- 
self, “Here is a person I can trust.” 

One other qualification with regard to the 
counseling relationship has taken on more 
and more importance for me during the 
course of my work. As counselors we must 
avoid pity in our attitudes toward clients 
no matter what their needs are. There is 
an ambiguity about the word sympathy 
which is used so frequently in counseling 
texts. If it means feeling oneself into the 
other person's life, sensing the meaning 
things have for him, I am all for it. But if 
it means feeling sorry for him in his mis- 
fortunes | am very much against it. When 
we pity a person we appeal to his weakness 
rather than his strength. All of us have to 
struggle against self-pity if we expect to 
achieve maturity and accomplish the work 


we have set out to do. Sympathy for our 
misfortunes coming to us from someone else 
handicaps us in this struggle. It makes us 
smaller rather than bigger. 

It seems to me that this point is especially 
important in rehabilitation counseling. 
The counselor must ally himself with the 
individual's strength rather than his weak- 
ness, and often it is really difficult to do 
this. I shall always remember the first really 
serious Public Law 16 case I encountered. 
Mr. B. was a boy under 20, a large, well- 
built, husky fellow from a wheat ranch in 
Eastern Oregon. He loved the outdoors 
and was enthusiastic about farming, wide 
spaces, and big machinery. It had always 
been expected that he would take over the 
family property. But he was drafted, rushed 
to the Pacific front, and in just a few months 
sent back minus both his legs. I remember 
as vividly as if it were yesterday how I felt 
as I went home for lunch that day after my 
first interview with him. Everything in me 
seemed to be crying out, “The pity of it! 
Such things ought not to be.” The whole 
tragedy of war was embodied in this one 
person. But { knew that I must face the 
situation matter-of-factly. This boy had his 
life before him. Our task was to locate his 
assets and capitalize on them. It was easier 
in this case than in some others because he 
was being very matter-of-fact about it him- 
self. He had had months in the hospital to 
get used to his new circumstances and was 
ready to go ahead without backward 
glances. 

In cases where a client expresses a great 
deal of self-pity and seems to be appealing 
for sympathy, I try to apply the same prin- 
ciple that I was discussing a little while ago 
with regard to hostility. Certainly a client 
should be free to express self-pity. It is 
better it should be expressed than choked 
off. But to accept such expressions and allow 
them to continue is not the same thing as 
to agree with them or to contribute to them 
yourself. If a counselor can maintain his 
neutrality with regard to such feelings with- 
out appearing indifferent or disapproving 
to the person who is expressing them, they 
will eventually give way to something else. 
In such situations I silently remind myself 
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that every human being is a complex mix- 
ture of all sorts of feelings and attitudes. 
Along with this weakness there is un- 
doubtedly a large measure of strength. I 
will wait for it to show up. 


Identifying Psychological Realities 


The second main objective of the initial 
interview in vocational counseling is the 
opening up of all the psychological realities 
that are involved in a client's vocational 
decisions. I would stress the adjective psy- 
chological here. The objective facts about 
a person can be obtained from other sources 
than interviews. His school record shows 
what kind of a student he has been. His 
test scores give us his pattern of abilities. 
He can list for us the jobs he has had and 
the length of time he has spent on each of 
them. If these things were the only con- 
siderations, interviews would be mere for- 
malities. But we all know they are not. 
Mr. J. cannot consider any kind of mechani- 
cal trade because his wife looks down on 
men who get their hands dirty. Mr. K. feels 
great hesitation about undertaking a college 
course because of a deep lying suspicion 
that he is not as bright as he should be and 


sooner or later people will find him out. 
Mr. L. is afraid to leave the security of the 


small town that is his home. Mr. M. uses a 
lot of energy making excuses for his past 
failures, excuses which he himself never 
finds quite convincing. Mr. N. comes from 
a family who lost everything during the de- 
pression. The thought of risking the loss 
of a dependable once-a-month check terri- 
fies him. No business of his own for him! 

And so it goes. These are the stuff of 
which vocational decisions are made. They 
are not insubstantial ghosts that can be 
exorcised by the repetition of encouraging 
words or by confrontation with test scores 
and documentary evidence. They must be 

ized, considered, and weighed in the 
balance with all the other factors entering 
into the decision. 

This means that we must create in the 
first interview a screen upon which such 
intangible realities may become visible. 
Our aim is to encourage the opening up of 
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motives and attitudes. It is with regard 
to this objective that counseling is most 
different from ordinary conversation. 
When a friend, fellow worker or guest at a 
party says something that even faintly sug- 
gests anxiety, self-doubt, or alarm, our im- 
mediate impulse is to get the troublesome 
emotion out of the way. We may say some- 
thing encouraging, brighten things up with 
a witticism, change the subject, or ignore 
the whole threat entirely. If the person is 
a graduate student worried about his exams 
we say, “Of course you'll pass them. You 
know you have always done well before.” 
If it is a mother concerned about the be- 
havior of her adolescent daughter, we 
soothe her with reminders that all girls go 
through this stage. Evidence of anxiety 
appearing in a conversation means to us 
what a hole in a dike means to a dweller in 
a flood area. Something in us says, “Plug 
this before it gets any bigger. We can’t risk 
being inundated.” 

Counseling requires that we take that 
risk. Vague anxieties must be explored in 
more detail. Hidden wishes and reluc- 
tances must be brought out into the open. 
In the counseling situation the encouraging 
word would not be spoken to the graduate 
student. Instead the counselor would say 
something like, “So much is at stake here, 
and there is no way you can be sure of com- 
ing through successfully.” To the mother 
he might say, “Would you like to tell me 
some more about Kathryn and what are 
your worries about her?” We try to think 
of something which will show that we un. 
derstand what the feeling is as expressed 
so far, something which will open the way 
to understanding that is a little deeper. 
The key word here is open. We wish to 
broaden the scope of what the client can 
see as he thinks about his future to try to 
make sure that all parts of his psychological 
landscape are in his field of vision. 

There are of course very definite limits to 
this process. One might even say that un- 
less there are such limits and the counselor 
has them in mind, the situation is fraught 
with some danger. We know that we must 
not encourage more dependence than we 
are prepared to handle. If by our words or 


our manner we encourage a client to pour 
out all of his anxious thoughts and it turns 
out that he is under such stress as to be on 
the verge of a breakdown, we may have a 
grave problem on our hands. 

How much of this “opening up” process 
there should be depends upon the counse- 
lor’s experience and training, the nature of 
his particular job, and the accessibility of 
referral facilities for special types of psy- 
chological needs. If I am doing rehabilita- 
tion counseling in a mental hospital I at- 
tempt to help a patient open up the atti- 
tudes related in any way to work but not 
those centering around basic anxieties with 
regard to his own personality. If they are 
so crippling that they prevent his coming 
to grips with decisions about jobs, they call 
for psychotherapy rather than vocational 
counseling, and perhaps the organization of 
the institution is such that someone else 
will have to be responsible for it. If lama 
school counselor, however, in a little town 
500 miles from the nearest psychiatrist or 
mental hygiene clinic, I may decide to take 
on the role of psychotherapist myself. Or 
I may decide simply to help the boy work 
out some vocational plan and get started on 
it, ignoring his other needs for the time be- 
ing and hoping that life will minister to 
them in unexpected ways. 

I fee) strongly that the important thing is 
for the counselor to be as clear as possible 
about what is going on and what he himself 
is doing. In this way he can help his coun- 
selee to explore deeply the attitudes most 
closely tied in with decisions that must be 
made, so that they will be good decisions 
firmly based on the ground rock of the in- 
dividual’s basic personality. At the same 
time he will not permit the client to be 
swept away in a tempest of conflicting im- 
pulses and chaotic feelings. In some ways 
the counselor's task is harder than that of 
the psychoanalyst who aims to open up 
everything. The judgment as to which 
feelings should be recognized and which 
ignored is a very difficult one. A lifetime 
of practice is not enough for one to perfect 
the skill completely, but all of us can with 
concentration perform it moderately well. 


In regard to this opening-up aspect of the 
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initial interview, another specific problem 
arises in many cases. The client may give 
no indication during this first hour of any 
attitude or feeling about himself and his 
past, present, and future adjustment. He 
may be very passive, ready to do what any- 
one tells him to. He may be wary and non- 
communicative, responding to questions 
with nothing but yes or no answers. He 
may be overly optimistic and completely 
unrealistic about the possibilities before 
him. The attitudes that need to be opened 
up if he is to look clearly into his own fu- 
ture may be buried so far beneath the sur- 
face that he cannot get at them no matter 
how hard he tries. In such cases I let the 
first principle, that of building a good coun- 
seling relationship, take precedence over 
the second. So-called probing questions, or 
remarks designed to draw a client's attention 
to unpleasant realities he must face may 
jeopardize this relationship. I tell myself, 
“There will be time for these things later,” 
and proceed to meet him on his own terms 
even if this means that we terminate the first 
interview after only 15 minutes. It is often 
possible to suggest that a Strong or a Kuder 
test be taken before the next interview and 
hope that the results will provide a starting 
point for more fruitful collaboration. . 


Structuring the Counseling Situation 


The third main objective we have for the 
initial interview is what is usually called 
“structuring” the situation for the client— 
giving him an idea of how counseling can 
help him and making plans for the coun- 
seling itself. We hope that when he leaves 
at the end of this first hour, any misconcep- 
tions he has had will have been cleared up, 
and he will be sure just what he is sup- 
posed to do next. A number of methods 
have been proposed and tried for orienting 
clients to counseling. The simplest and 
most straightforward of them is to explain 
during the course of the first interview the 
system that is usually followed. A coun- 
selor might say something like this: “Be- 
cause it is your life we are talking about and 
you are the person who has to live it and 
take the consequences of what we decide 
here, the final decision will be up to you. 
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The tests aren't good enough anyway so that 
they give absolutely certain answers as to 
what a person can do best. Most people are 
equally good at several diffcsent things and 
the choice between them is sometimes a 
hard one. What we try to do is bring all 
the information and ideas that you have or 
can get about yourself together and talk it 
over with you, so that you can think about 
it all at once and make up your mind what 
you really want most to do. The Counsel- 
ing Center has many sorts of tests designed 
to help people analyze their abilities and 
interests and many sorts of occupational in- 
formation designed to show people what 
various kinds of work are really like.” 

In making such an explanation to a client 
I am trying to make several things clear: 
(1) that I am not going to make the final 
decision for him; (2) that counseling in- 
volves much more than tests; (3) that this is 
a complex business and is going to involve 
choices between alternatives from the first 
hour on. Choices are involved even now in 
the selection of tests to be used. 

I have come to feel that it is better not 
to make such a formal explanation in the 
first interview unless special circumstances 
seem to call for it. For one thing it tends 
to run too long and thus subtly changes the 
interview into something resembling a lec- 
ture situation. (The paragraph quoted 
above can be said in just over 45 seconds, 
but run-of-the-mill productions turned out 
in the interview room somehow take longer.) 
Then too, not all clients have the same mis- 
conceptions about counseling. Some of 
them expect to have decisions made for 
them, but many do not. Some think of 
counseling as nothing but aptitude testing, 
but such an idea is by no means universal. 
If we explain everything to everybody, we 
are not really taking advantage of the possi- 
bilities of individualization that the inter- 
view affords. 

In some centers, group orientation sessions 
are held for persons who have applied for 
counseling services. The group has a 
chance to discuss the nature of the counsel- 
ing process itself. I have never tried this, 
but I can see some advantages in it. A client 
when he came for his first interview would 
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then know what to expect, and valuable 
counseling time would not have to be taken 
up by talk about counseling. Another plan 
designed to accomplish the same purpose is 
to give each prospective client a_ brief 
written explanation of how the counseling 
service operates. 

I am not really more than lukewarm 
toward any of these schemes for structuring 
the counseling situation for the client. I 
have come to feel that it is so important to 
understand what he does think and feel that 
I should direct all my energies into this 
channel and not concern myself at the be- 
ginning with giving him the right orienta- 
tion or correcting any misconceptions he 
may have. A sentence that seems to me a 
purely factual statement free from emo- 
tional content of any sort may turn out to 
be a crushing blow to an individual. When 
I say, “We aren't going to give you advice 
or decide anything for you,” an anxious 
dependent client may almost be thrown into 
a panic. He has screwed up his courage to 
get here and is pinning all his hopes to this 
experience just because he has not been 
able to take the reins of his own life and sit 
firmly in the driver's seat. The important 
thing for him at this stage is to know what 
help is available. The way this help oper- 
ates can be made clear to him as he experi- 
ences it. 

For a hostile client who has no confidence 
in anybody or anything, the explanation of 
what counseling is like may lead to a wrath- 
ful rejection of the whole business as just 
another racket. “What did I pay you my 
good money for if you can't really tell me 
anything?” 

Instead of using any standard structuring 
procedure I try to sense as clearly as I can 
just what each person expects. I like to 
know how he heard about the service—from 
a friend, from printed material, from a 
magazine or newspaper article. Before I 
attempt to explain anything to him I like 
to know what his most obvious emotional 
needs are so that I can sense the meaning 
he is likely to attach to what I say. I make 
a quick judgment as to whether any mis- 
conceptions or unrealistic expectations he 
does have will be corrected as he goes along 
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even if nothing is said. Having done these 
things, | may put in a sentence or two of 
explanation somewhere along the way, but 
often, perhaps usually, it is not needed. 

It is important that the client get the 
feeling that the counselor knows what he is 
doing. Sometimes, I think, we tend to be 
too apologetic about our tests, too doubtful 
about our own procedures. The counseling 
interview itself is not the place for criticiz- 
ing or defending. Our aim here is to select 
the best tools that we have for doing the 
particular job this individyal needs to have 
done. We are here to help people make 
better use of their potentialities. We do 
know how to do this. If the client senses 
that we do he will revise his ideas of what 
counseling is like as he sees what happens. 
Our real job is to make something happen. 

So much for “structuring.” One thing 
that we do have to make sure of before the 
first interview ends is that the client knows 
what he is to do next. In the majority of 
vocational counseling cases this means tests. 
The question that stimulated a good deal 
of discussion when the non-directive ‘phi- 
losophy of counseling first challenged the 


prevailing points of view was whether it was 
desirable for clients themselves to choose 


which tests they wished to take. It has be- 
come quite customary to bring in the client's 
choices in one way or another at this stage. 

There are obvious difficulties. Tests often 
do not measure what their names suggest. 
The whole history of mental testing demon- 
strates what a long, laborious process it is 
to find out what a given test really does 
measure. Reliability is much lower for 
some tests than for others, and in some 
cases an individual score is so inaccurate 
that only the roughest sort of judgment 
about a person can be made on the basis of 
it. Measured psychological traits do not 
always connect up with the occupational 
criteria one would expect them to be related 
to. A student doubtful about his potentiali- 
ties for dentistry, for example, may select a 
variety of dexterity tests and bypass the 
tests for academic ability and achievement 
that have a higher but less obvious correla- 
tion with success in dentistry. 

Because of these possibilities for error, 


there is little point in presenting a client 
with a long list of specific tests and asking 
him to check the ones he wants. To enable 
him to do this at all intelligently the coun- 
selor would have to give him a great deal 
of information about the idiosyncracies of 
each of these instruments. This again 
would make a lecture situation out of a 
counseling interview, a change that we do 
not ordinarily want. What we can do is to 
prepare a much shorter list of the main 
types of test that are available, with a little 
explanation of what each type tells a per- 
son about himself. From this the client can 
select what he wants to know about his own 
characteristics, and the counselor can trans- 
late it into specific tests, keys, and norms. 


A Basic Aim in the Interview 


Our aim is to achieve by the end of the 
first interview a set in the client toward 
active thinking about his own future. 
Whatever procedure we adopt at this stage 
can be judged in terms of how successfully 
it accomplishes this. One need not make 
an issue of self-determination this early in 
the game. If a client keeps saying, “I don’t 
know anything about these tests but I'm 
perfectly willing to take whichever ones you 
recommend, " I don't argue with him about 
it. But I do try to get some sort of commit- 
ment from him. As I put down several 
titles that I think may be helpful, I tell him 
what each one is for and ask if he wants it. 
If there seems to be any doubt about how 
much effort he is geared to put in on this 
project I read him the whole list again and 
ask if there are any he would prefer to omit, 
at least for the time. Sometimes I ask a 
client to read over the list of occupational 
keys on the Strong and mention which of 
these groups of men he would like to com- 
pare himself with. Often a person who 
shows no inclination to plan his own course 
to start with will make some decision before 
he gets through, that serves the purpose of 
building the right basic relationship with- 
out a lot of talking about what it is. 

However the case is to be handled, it is 
important that the next steps be perfectly 
clear at the time the first interview ends. 
Any vagueness or confusion in the arrange- 
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ments keeps the client from maintaining a 
constructive hopeful outlook about the 
whole thing. A definite appointment is 
better than a general “Call me when you 
have a free hour.” If the counselee is 
scheduled to take tests he should be told 
approximately how much time the process 
will take and encouraged to set a time when 
he can carry out this part of the work. Ifa 
psychometrist is to give the tests, it is desir- 
able whenever possible to introduce the 
client to this worker and let them make their 
own arrangements. 

A client will naturally expect to be told 
what his scores are on tests he takes under 
such circumstances. If for any reason he is 
not to be given such information, it is a 
good idea to make sure that he knows this 
now. For example, the Miller Analogies 
score cannot be reported to the testee. In 
cases where this has been selected because 
the person is considering graduate training, 
I always tell the person that I can answer 
his question as to whether he qualifies for 
some program but that I am not allowed to 
do more than this. If the counselor wishes 


to give the MMPI, but does not wish to give 
the client any kind of report on it, he should 


mention this when tests are being selected, 
saying something like, “This personality 
test is drawn up in such a way that it won't 
tell you much about yourself, but if you 
don’t mind taking it, it may help me to 
understand you better.” At the end of the 
first interview both participants should have 
a clear idea of what they are planning to do 
next and why. 

It is probably unnecessary to stress that 
the parting should be warm and friendly 
rather than neutral and business-like. The 
client must know that we really want him 
to come back—that we are sincerely looking 
forward to seeing him again. 

We have been thinking about three ob- 
jectives the counselor has in mind for the 
initial interview: (1) getting a sound coun- 
seling relationship started, (2) opening up 
the psychological realms of feeling and atti- 
tude within the person, and, (3) clarifying 
the structure of the helping process. To me 
the order in which these have been stated 
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corresponds to their importance. In in- 
dividual cases | will always sacrifice number 
three for number two, and either of them 
for number one. If, for example, an hour 
ends while a woman is still pouring out her 
bitter resentment toward the husband who 
is in the process of divorcing her, | would 
never cut her off to discuss vocational tests. 
She has come in because she wishes to get a 
job and go to work. Tests will eventually 
be helpful in deciding what kind of job to 
try for. But right now the resentment is so 
strong that it must be dealt with before she 
can take the next step. It would be best 
simply to say to her, “The hour is up now, 
but I'll be glad to have you come in again 
Thursday at this time if you wish.” In this 
case no structuring or making of plans 
occurs, but a good relationship and a will- 
ingness on the part of the client to explore 
her own feelings have been achieved. 

Or, to take another example, 17-year-old 
Nancy who has been expelled from high 
school for truancy and defiance spends all 
of the first counseling hour telling the coun. 
selor what a fine person she is and how the 
world misunderstands her. Guilt about her 
behavior, anxiety about the soundness of 
her personality, apprehension about the 
future, lie just under the surface. But the 
counselor makes no effort to touch them or 
to get her started in some constructive direc- 
tion. Sore as she is from much buffeting 
around by the rough winds of experience, 
she must know the healing that comes from 
being sure of a friend whom she can trust 
before she can take these next steps. In this 
case both the planning and the opening up 
are sacrificed to enable the relationship it- 
self to be built on a sound basis. 

I wonder if other counselors would agree 
with me that the initial interview is the 
hardest part of our task—the part that de- 
mands from us the most intensive concen- 
tration. Each person constitutes for us a 
new adventure in understanding. Each is 
destined to broaden our own lives in direc- 
tions as yet uncharted. Each initial inter- 
view renews our appreciation of the chal. 
lenge and the fascination of the counseling 


task. 
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A Follow-Up Study of Counseling 
With Anxiety Neurotics 


WILLIAM KIR-STIMON 


ITE THE VAST sums of money spent 

in rehabilitating veterans with psycho- 
neurotic disabilities, little has been done in 
assessing the effectiveness of the various 
measures taken to assist them. Vocational, 
educational, and personal counseling, for 
example, are among the services provided 
by the Veterans Administration. In many 
cases this counseling has been followed by 
training for a vocational! goal. Such train- 
ing has meant apprenticeship, on-the-job 
training, a college degree curriculum, trade, 
technical, or business school, or any combi- 
nation of these. Although many psychi- 
atrically disturbed veterans have availed 
themselves of these services, there has been 
a dearth of research on their eventual ad- 


justment, just as there have been few 
studies on the rehabilitation of the emo- 
tionally disturbed among the general popu- 
lation. 

Most of the investigations in this area 
have been concerned only peripherally with 


psychoneurotics or their adjustment. 
Studies centering about the work of the 
Veterans Administration have usually in- 
volved a wide category of disability cases, 
with a partial neuropsychiatric population, 
have been concerned with a heterogeneous 
sample including brain injured, epileptic, 
and psychotic, or have concentrated on 
specific aspects of the training program. 


Review of Research 


There has been little follow-up research 
on selectees discharged from military service 


Kin-Stimon is Director of the Guidance 
Clinic, Purdue University, Calumet Center. This 
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Pp. dimertation, prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Shirley A. Hamrin, committee chairman, and 
co-advisors Drs. Irwin A. Berg, Louisiana State 
University, and Cameron Meredith, Northwestern 
University. 
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because of psych~neurosis. Stellner [23] 
studied the pos ar occupational adjust- 
ment of a group of psychoneurotic veterans. 
Noting that one-third had returned to their 
pre-war jobs and few were using skills 
acquired in service, he found their work 
record on the whole did not necessarily re- 
flect their chaotic personal lives but that 
those who had therapy showed more stable 
employment. There have been two mili- 
tary studies of soldiers discharged for neu- 
rosis [4, 10], both ten years old and neither 
concerned with counseling or training. 
One, an American research project, found 
an increase in unemployment despite a 
general manpower shortage at the time, with 
most of the unemployed attributing their 
difficulties to poor health. The other, a 
British survey, found the neurotics lost com- 
paratively little working time and were em- 
ployed at jobs consistent with their class 
status. 

Schwartz [2/] has surveyed practices and 
theory in the rehabilitation of mental 
hospital patients by examining the litera- 
ture in the field. Rennie, Burling, and 
Woodward [/9], under the auspices of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
conducted a survey of the vocational re- 
habilitation of post-hospitalized psychiatric 
patients, and later followed this up with a 
second study, reported by Bozeman [3], 
of mental hygiene clinic cases. Subjects in- 
cluded a heterogeneous psychiatric group of 
men and women of varying backgrounds 
and geographic locus. A study was made 
by the New York City Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, based on 623 men rejected or dis- 
charged from the armed forces for neuro- 
psychiatric disabilities [17]. However, this 
was concerned primarily with psychiatric 
needs. Of the sample studied, over 70 per 
cent of the discharges were considered 
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psychoneurotics as compared to 40 per cent 
of the rejections; 49 per cent were found 
to be in need of some type of vocational 
service. 

Other peripheral studies have entailed 
analysis of the relationship between occu- 
pational interests, academic achievement, 
and personality maladjustment of students. 
A few investigators have discussed in rather 
general terms the needs and limitations of 
the “nervous worker” in industry. The re- 
lationship between emotional maladjust- 
ment, level of aspiration, reality, and social 
status has challenged researchers in soci- 
ology and psychology for a number of years. 
Representative of these are the studies by 
Friend and Haggard [8], Clark [5], and 
Hollingshead and Redlich [//), None of 
these has been concerned primarily with 
the adjustment of a psychoneurotic sample, 
though their research has been suggestive in 
the design of this investigation. 


Problem 


Specifically, the problem of the current 
study was conceived as a follow-up evalua- 
tion and descriptive analysis of the voca- 
tional and personal adjustment of World 
War II veterans receiving disability com- 
pensation for “anxiety neurosis” under 
Public Law 16. All the subjects had had 
counseling, during which an occupational 
objective was selected as the goal for train- 
ing. The investigation, however, stressed 
the outcomes of counseling and training 
rather than the counseling process or train- 
ing program per se. Comparisons of ad- 
justment, operationally defined, were made 
before counseling and after termination of 
training, four to ten years later. 


Procedure 


Methodology involved a modified case 
study approach, with data collected from 
VA records and from a follow-up interview 
with each veteran. A case abstract form, 


veterans’ questionnaire, and interview guide 
were developed for recording desired in- 
formation. Subjects for study were selected 
from an IBM breakdown, followed by a 
search of data in the individual case folders. 
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An explanatory letter and return post card 
were used for making interview-appoint- 
ments. Non-respondents were further 
reached by telephone call or personal visit. 

Sample. The anxiety neurotics in this 
study consisted of 54 white, male veterans 
with no serious physically disabling condi- 
tions. All possessed average intelligence or 
better. All were residents of Chicago pre- 
war and currently living in the city proper. 
Only those who had completed or virtually 
completed taining and those who had 
practically no training were acceptable. 
The sample included all who met the cri- 
teria of selection and were available for 
case study and interview. 

Twenty-five of the 54 were considered as 
having completed training, of whom six had 
both taining and psychotherapy. The 
latter consisted of at least ten sessions or 
three months’ treatment. Twenty-nine 
failed to initiate a training program or 
terminated it shortly afterwards; of these, 
eleven had therapy. There were thus four 
sub-groups: those who completed training 
only, those who had both training and 
therapy, those who completed therapy only, 


and those with neither therapy not 
training. 
The veterans who finished training 


averaged some 24 months in the program. 
The shortest period of time between termi- 
nation of training and follow-up was 30 
months and the longest, 100 months; the 
average length of time elapsed, slightly 
under six years. 

Method. For evaluation, twelve criteria 
of adjustment were used, delineated below. 
Individual ratings were established as to 
degree of adjustment (high, average, or 
low) and direction of improvement (better, 
the same, or worse). The study assumed 
that the various aspects of adjustment were 
not necessarily mutually exclusive and 
separate entities and defined over-all! ad. 
justment as a summation of individual 
criterion values. 

Seven criteria for evaluating vocational 
adjustment were employed: 


1. For the measurement of job stability, the 
study used a formula which reads: 
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months employed (—months unemployed) 
number of jobs held 
A period of five years before and five 
ears after training was used in comput- 
ing work records. 

2. Concerning income level, only the earn- 
ings at the time of initial counseling 
and those reported at follow-up were 
computed—using a 40 hour week and 52 
week year. 

5. Job attainment level was based on the 
three-digit divisions of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, on the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scale [/8], and the 
findings of Welch and others on social 
status classification [25]. 

4. For utilization of ability, job attainment 
was compared with ability level. The 
latter was taken to be the specific voca- 
tional objective, in D.O.T. terms, selected 
by both client and counselor as most 
consonant with his interests and abilities 
and most suitable as a training goal. 

5. Reality of aspirations was determined 
comparing expressed ainbitions with 
ability level. Aspirations were rated as 
“definitely realistic,” “moderately real- 
istic,” and “unrealistic.” 

6. Job suitability involved consideration of 
the extent to which a specific job aggra- 
vated the veteran's emotional condition. 
A five point scale was employed. 

7. Degree of job satisfaction was rated on 
a seven point continuum. This con- 
cerned satisfaction with the work itself 
rather than with working conditions. 


As for personal adjustment, the five cri- 
teria were as follows: 

1. Psychiatric ratings were those “per cent” 
ratings established by the soled staff 
of the Veterans Administration and peri- 
odically reviewed. 

2. For sel} ratings, the subjects were asked 
to rate their health on a continuum from 
“excellent” to “very poor” and to answer 
whether they considered themselves 
better or worse than pre-training. 

3. To evaluate the presence of symptoma- 
tology indicative of emotional disturb- 
ance, a check list of neurotic signs was 
devised. The number of items checked 
for each subject was simply totaled and 
the sum used as a score. 

4. Inter-personal relations was evaluated 
subjectively but on the basis of evidence 
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noted in the case history and in the inter- 
view. 

5. At the close of the interview a brief test 
of extreme response set was used to elicit 
tendencies toward abnormal bias [/]. 


Results 


Findings of the study are here reported 
in five separate sections, with the results 
subgrouped under: (a) vocational adjust- 
ment, (b) personal adjustment, (c) inter- 
relationships between these two aspects, (d) 
veterans’ reactions to counseling, training, 
and jobs, and (e) contributing factors to 
adjustment. 

Vocational adjustment. The typical 
psychoneurotic veteran in this study was 
found to be earning $80 weekly, was a 
fairly stable employee with approximately 
three years’ seniority at the age of 33, and 
had improved his status in the last six years. 
He was more likely than the average worker 
in the city to be employed in a professional, 
semi-professional, sales, clerical, or skilled 
occupation. 

However, half of the veterans interested 
in the professions failed to complete their 
training for these fields. A relatively low 
proportion in. the semi-skilled trades seemed 
to reflect both higher levels of aspiration and 
a dislike for routine operative jobs. There 
was a small percentage of managers and 
officials, probably related to the age of the 
group. On the other hand, the service 
occupations contained a large proportion of 
poorly adjusted individuals. As for the 
skilled trades, the fact that many in these 
fields received no formal training in the 
area of their employment and that many of 
those so trained did not find jobs in the field 
of their occupational objective implied that 
other factors were frequently more impor- 
tant than training. 

All of those unemployed at the time of 
initial counseling were working when last 
seen, with the exception of one individual— 
the only hospital case, interviewed in a 
neuropsychiatric ward. There were only 
two others in the entire study unemployed 
at the follow-up Ninety per cent of the 
group found their employment only slightly 
aggravating or not at all. Some two-thirds 
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were working at jobs more suitable in this 
respect than their pre-training occupations. 

Not one veteran in the group under study 
aspired below the level of his ability, al- 
though 18 per cent over-aspired. Again, 
almost half of the entire sample were em- 
ployed below the level of their aspiration, 
and four out of ten, below the level of 
their ability. Close to one-fourth of the 
veterans interviewed had nebulous or un- 
realistic goals. Comparing their aspirations 
pre- and post-training, it was found that 
two out of ten were less realistic than they 
had been and four out of ten, more realistic 
~with the other four, having the same tend- 
ency as before. 

Personal adjustment. Only one veteran 
showed regression on the VA psychiatric 
ratings. All the rest were considered the 
same as pre-training or were improved. 
There was disagreement between these rat- 
ings and the veterans’ self-ratings in two- 
thirds of the cases. Six out of ten believed 
their health had remained the same and 
another two complained that they felt 
worse. 

With regard to overt manifestations of 
emotional disturbance, over 60 per cent of 
the cases showed improvement. On the 
check list of neurotic signs, most frequent 
symptomatology noted concerned expres- 
sions of body-tension. Manifestations of 
disturbance in self-social relations were also 
predominant. Of the 50 items in the list, 
the range was from three to 20 signs pre- 
training and from six to 27, post-training. 
Close to one-fourth of the entire group can 
be said to have improved with regard to 
interpersonal relations, while slightly under 
fifteen per cent exhibited regressive be- 
havior on this criterion. 


The smallest change in improvement 
seems to have occurred in the two groups 
that had had therapy. This can be seen in 
Taste 1, where the VA psychiatric ratings 
are noted as being above the mean for 
either of the other two categories or that 
of the entire sample, both pre- and post- 
training. 

Inter-relationships. 


The greatest pro- 
portion of those who made a high over-all 
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TABLE | 
Mean Psychiatric Ratings (V.A.) 


Pre-Training Post-Training 


Group 


Training 15.3 
Training + 
therapy 

Therapy 

No training 
or therapy 

Total 


25.0 
23.6 


15.9 


adjustment score and who exhibited im- 
provement was found in the group that had 
completed training only. The two therapy 
groups tended to score low and to show 
regression. 

Seventy per cent of the veterans made an 
average or high adjustment, vocational or 
personal, and slightly under one-fourth 
could be considered as worse than pre- 
training. For vocational adjustment, one- 
third of the group was better adjusted; 
for personal adjustment, the figure was 
eighteen per cent. 

In general, the psychoneurotic with poor 
personal adjustment was also poorly ad- 
justed vocationally. The individual with 
high personal adjustment tended to attain 
a high score vocationally as well, though 
the converse was also possible. Those with 
low vocational scores did not rank high in 
personal adjustment but veterans with high 
vocational scores were likely to be well ad- 
justed personally also. 

Reactions to counseling, training, jobs. 
Seventy-two per cent found the vocational 
counseling helpful. The rest were dis- 
satisfied or could not recall the counselor or 
the counseling process. While 72 per cent 
seems high, it must be noted that this is 
considerably below similar findings in other 
studies (13, 14]. 

In most cases, whether satisfied or dis- 
satisfied, the individuals considered testing 
synonymous with counseling. 

Although less than 30 per cent were em- 
ployed at the same objective for which they 
had received training, close to half of 
those who initiated training were employed 
in related fields. Listed as primary reasons 
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for finding work in different fields were 
economic factors, expediency, and disability 
aggravation. Of those who started training, 
three-fourths were satisfied with their pro- 
gram. Those who terminated did so be- 
cause of yeneral dissatisfaction, inability to 
adjust to training requirements, economic 
factors, disability, and family pressures. 
Only one in five was interested in any 
further training, all of these being unreal- 
istic in their aspirations. 

Veterans were asked what they considered 
essential to a “good” job. The check list 
used for this purpose was based on 12 basic 
needs developed by Schaffer [20] after 
Murray. Their most frequently voiced con- 
cern was for a steady, living wage and a 
permanent job. Closely associated with 
this was the desire for promotion and a posi- 
tion of responsibility. There followed in 
order the wish to express individual talent 
or ability, an opportunity to “learn some- 
thing,” and variety in work performed. 

As a corollary, the group was asked what 
they like most about the work in which they 
were engaged. Replies are shown in TABLe 
2. It is interesting that although they 
stressed security and promotion aspects as 
essential to a good job, when they found 
work they were attracted by other factors. 
They preferred jobs where they felt rela- 
tively free with respect to time, pressure of 
work, and physical movement, and free 
from monotonous or routine duties. They 
like working where they could express them- 
selves freely. They enjoyed being with 
others in a cordial milieu, relatively free of 
supervision. They wanted freedom to take 
time off whenever they felt ill or found the 
job distressing. 

Contributing factors. ‘Those veterans 
who made a good adjustment, vocational or 
personal, were most likely to be happily 
married and to have come from a family of 
moderate income or better, with a rather 
harmonious family life. Their intelligence 
was probably above average. They were 
also likely to have had three years of high 
school or more and to have increased their 
formal education or taken in-service train- 
ing on the job. The best adjusted had also 
engaged in a variety of extra-curricular 
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activities at school and were interested in 
community and social organizations at the 
time of the follow-up. 

The poorly adjusted, on the other hand, 
were likely to be single, or, if married, to 
have domestic difficulties. They were more 
likely to have come from an economically 
depressed or a middle-class home and to 
have experienced considerable emotional 


TABLE 2 
Job Characteristics Sought by Veterans 
item f Item 
Freedom of time, Performing a service 3% 
hours 10 Working alone 2 
Chance to express Learning on the job 2 
talents 9 Supervising a group 2% 
No physical strain 8 Good wages 2 
Meeting people 7 Nature of work itself 2 
Steady, secure work 5 Relaxing, soothing 
Freedom of move- job ! 
ment; work out Chance to travel 1 
doors, unconfined 5 Total items 
Cordial relations; mentioned 62 


pleasant surround- 
ings 3 


stress in their early family background. 
There was a good possibility that they came 
from a relatively large family or had no 
siblings. Their education, at the time of 
initial counseling, ceased at the second year 
of high school or below and it was improb- 
able that they took advantage of any job 
training or schooling afterward. Their 
extra-curricular activities were solitary 
rather than social in nature. They were 
also likely to have average rather than 
above-average intelligence. There was a 
tendency for them to remain in the same 
socio-economic status as the home from 
which they came or to regress both in oc- 
cupational level and area of residence. 

No adequate summarization of all the 
case study material is feasible. However, 
some of the more pertinent factors in a 
sampling of the cases reviewed are pre- 
sented in Taste 3 below. 


Di 
On the whole considerable similarity was 
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noted between the psychoneurotics studied 
here and the general population as regards 
vocational adjustment. The anxiety neu- 
rotics compared favorably with their normal 
peers in respect to income, job stability, and 
type of job held. Like the general popula- 
tion, there was a tendency for those with 
more preparation to attain a higher occu- 
pational status, although many had diffi- 
culty in utilizing their abilities to best 
advantage, and there was some indication 
of a need for special working conditions. 
There was a fairly large proportion who 
aspired beyond their ability and failed to 
attain their goal and a significant number 
with vague and unrealistic plans for the 
future. But the success theme and status 
drive have been noted as fairly character- 
istic of the American population [/6]. With 
regard to job suitability and job satisfaction, 
there are obviously extremes in both the 
normal and neurotic population. The ques- 
tion of difference appears to be primarily 
one of degree rather than kind. From a 
theoretical point of view this may follow 
from the differences between normal and 
neurotic anxiety, normal and neurotic con- 
flict (6, 7, 15]. 

Vocational and personal adjustment were 
found to be closely related, although there 
were instances where there appeared to be 
little relationship. This confirms to a 
certain extent the findings of other workers 
in the field [9]. Similar trends were noted 
for both individual criteria of adjustment 
and over-all scores. It is assumed that the 
difference between the therapy and non- 
therapy groups was occasioned by the exist- 
ence of more deep-rooted emotional prob- 
lems among the former. This assumption 
is supported by two considerations—the 
common practice of referring for “personal 
counseling” only those veterans who appear 
to be in need of therapy, and similar re- 
ferral to the Mental Hygiene Clinic of 
those with the more serious personal in- 
volvements. 

Individuals who completed an educa- 
tional or vocational training program for 
a specific goal were more likely to be better 
adjusted than those without such training. 
They were likely to be more stable in their 
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TABLE 3 
Summary of Pertinent Differences in 16 


Selected Cases 
Degree of Vocational or 
Personal Adjustment 
High Average Low 
Item*® (N-6) (N-4) (N-6) 
Age 4.0 35.0 35.0 
Education 
(grade attained) 12.1 9.7 10.1 
Months in service 31.7 49.3 26.3 
Months in combat or 
8.3 22.5 55 
Months of training 
(V.A.) 31.7 25 70 
Cases with additional 
training 8 
Cases having therapy ! 2 4 
Annual earnings $5,833 $4,200 $2,983 
Number of dependents 28 12 18 
Number of siblings 2.1 3.0 58 
Cases from broken 
homes 0 2 4 
Cases of current 
domestic discord 0 1 3 
Pre-training 
psychiatric rating 36.7 475 33.8 
Post-training 
psychiatric rating 10.0 20.0 16.7 
°£ where item calls for number of cases, all 


factors shown are in terms of mean statistics. 


employment, to earn more money, and to 
attain a higher job level. They had a better 
chance of realizing their aspirations, tended 
to be more realistic in their plans for the 
future, and to seek and find suitable em- 
ployment. They were also more satisfied 
with their jobs. 

In addition to training, certain factors 
were noted as tending to distinguish be- 
tween those who made a relatively good and 
poor adjustment. These refer to marital 
status, current family relations, childhood 
and youth, education, intelligence, and 
socio-economic background. 

The data on vocational attainment and 
aspiration levels would appear to support 
most of the findings noted in the literature, 
which generally relates the vocational prob- 
lems of the psychoneurotics with status- 
seeking, a preference for occupations re- 
quiring more ability than they possess, and 


with difficulty in attaining realistic goals 
geared to their capacities [5, 8, 11, 12, 22, 
24). Manifestations of personal maladjust- 
ment appeared to reflect the classic pattern 
of anxiety neurosis [2, 6, 7). 

‘It is clear that additional research is 
essential for a better understanding of the 
relationship between personality factors and 
vocational adjustment. The limited facili- 
ties and research scope of a single investiga- 
tor suggest the need for more program re- 
search in the field, with continuous and co- 
operative efforts on a wide front. 


Summary 


A follow-up study was made of 54 psycho- 
neurotic veterans suffering from anxiety 
neurosis, in an attempt to evaluate their vo- 
cational and personal adjustment. Twelve 
criteria of evaluation were used to deter- 
mine degree of adjustment and direction 
of improvement. Their adjustment, opera- 
tionally defined, compared the veterans be- 
fore counseling and selection of a training 
goal and after termination of training for 
this vocation. On the whole it was found 
that the psychoneurotic veteran compared 
rather favorably with the general popula- 
tion and that some 70 per cent could be 
considered as having made an average or 
good adjustment. The study also noted 
certain factors as pertinent to their re- 
habilitation. 
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Improving Evaluation in Student 


Recruitment and Selection 
RALPH F. BERDIE 


DISCUSSION of evaluation can be un- 

pleasantly circuitous unless we very 
early make clear a distinction concerning 
our use of the term. “To evaluate” can 
mean either “to ascertain the amount of” or 
“to ascertain the value of.” The technician 
who develops and analyzes systematic 
methods of observing behavior is concerned 
primarily with the first use of the term. 
The college and university official, however, 
is primarily concerned with the second use 
of the term, that regarding the worth of the 
individual. When we attempt to apply 
evaluation methods to practical problems 
such as those that concern us here, by 
necessity we are at times using the concept 
of evaluation in one way, at other times 
using it in another way. 

Some of the most important problems 
facing higher education today, problems 
which can be satisfactorily solved only with 
the proper use of evaluation methods, 
involve the recruitment and selection of 
students. The purpose of recruitment is to 
identify students who should apply for 
admission to a particular kind of college 
and university and then to do whatever must 
be done to see that an optimum number of 
those students actually apply for admission. 
The purpose of selection in higher educa- 
tion is to select from the applicants the 
persons who in any given school will benefit 
the most personally and at the same time 
develop the skills, attitudes, interests and 
knowledge that will make them of 
maximum social value. 

This is one aspect, but only one, of our 
very important manpower problem today. 


Raven F. Berpre is Professor of age at the 
University of Minnesota, ye . This paper 
was presented at the December, 1955, ing of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at Atlanta. 
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The figures concerning our current shortages 
of scientists, mathematicians, and techni- 
cians have been so extensively broadcast that 
almost everyone is well aware that if we are 
to man our increasingly technical civiliza- 
tion, we must greatly accelerate our pro- 
duction of highly trained technicians. 
Much less attention has been given to the 
increasingly important fact that to run our 
complex technical society, not only must 
we have highly trained technicians, but we 
must have much larger numbers of highly 
trained persons in the fields of administra- 
tion, social sciences, psychology, communi- 
cation, and the humanities. Our manpower 
shortages now are not limited to the sciences, 
we have many needs for better trained and 
better educated persons. 

Our present problem is due partly to our 
having actually fewer persons entering the 
labor market today than was true fifteen 
years ago. In 1940, when we had a total 
population of 132,000,000, we had 2,500,000 
eighteen-year-olds in that population. In 
1954, with the total population of 162,000,- 
000 there were only 2,168,000 eighteen-year- 
olds. Only in 1960 will the number of 
eighteen-year-olds in ovr population reach 
the number we had ir 1940. We cannot 
expect the pressures resulting from man- 
power shortages to be relieved through pop- 
ulation increases for at least another decade. 
In the meantime, these pressures will 
increase in direct proportion to the increase 
in the total population. From the short 
term point of view, we must make maximum 
use of every one of these young people. 
From a longer term point of view, the need 
remains equally important. 

The number and the quality of college 
graduates must be maintained at a high 
level in light of these needs. At present, 
nearly two and one-half million students 


are enrolled in college. Approximately 30 
per cent of our college age youth attend 
college. Parenthetically, of interest is the 
fact that in 1900, only about 4 per cent 
sought a higher education. Recent increases 
in college going suggest that each year the 
percentage of the age group attending 
college increases by about | per cent. Thus, 
if today approximately 30 per cent attend 
college, in 1965, approximately 40 per cent 
will attend college. In 1955, we have 
approximately 2,200,000 eighteen-year-olds, 
with about 30 per cent going to college, or 
a total of 661,000 who will be in college. 
In 1965, we will have 3,699,000 eighteen- 
year-olds, and if at that time 40 per cent 
attend college, we will have 1,479,000 of 
them in college, or more than twice as 
many as now. This is only in a ten-year 
period. If we assume that for some reason 
the percentage of college attendance does 
not increase from what it is today, then 
because of the increase in population alone, 
we will have more than 1,000,000 of these 
eighteen-year-olds in college. 

Until the present time we have assumed 
that three elements involved here would 
reach a state of equilibrium by themselves. 
We have thought that the need we have 
for college trained people, the number of 
persons seeking a college education, and 
the facilities in our colleges for educating 
these people would reach a balance. Today 
we can decide either to go on as we have in 
the past, doing relatively little to influence 
this equilibrium and expecting things will 
take care of themselves, or we can be cogni- 
zant of the apprehensions of our college 
administrators, teachers, and supporters, and 
say that more positive action must be taken 
if any kind of equilibrium among these 
three elements is to be maintained. 

Essentially, if we decide to do more than 
just adopt a laissez faire attitude, we must 
determine to what extent our institutions 
of higher learning can be developed to care 
adequately for larger numbers of students, 
identify the prospective students who should 
be given particular encouragement to attend 
college, and select from the students who 
wish to attend college, those who most 
probably will succeed. 


Selection for What? 

For many generations colleges have been 
making use of systematic methods of evalu- 
ation in recruiting and selecting students. 
Although much progress has already been 
made in solving many of the methodological 
problems, many of the problems facing us 
can be solved only after we have come to 
grips with some important questions involv- 
ing our own educational and social values. 
For instance, when we are concerned with 
any selection problem (and included in 
selection here is the process of recruiting), 
always we must decide “for what are we 
selecting?” If we are attempting to select 
students who will become educated persons 
then what is an educated person? What 
are our criteria in today’s colleges and uni- 
versities? This dilemma becomes obvious 
when we compare two technological insti- 
tutes, one quite satisfied when its graduates 
can plan the lay-out for a cracking plant, 
the other hoping to train its graduates to 
understand such a plant and also to be able 
to assume management in that plant and 
to assume responsibilities in the community 
as citizens. The first school might look for 
reople with mathematical and _ scientific 
aptitudes, the second school would be con- 
cerned in finding persons with these 
aptitudes, but also with other potentials. 


Who Should be Selected? 


The second question involving our values 
is “Who should be educated?” Most of the 
discussions regarding recruitment and 
selection at the college level have been con- 
cerned with identifying and motivating 
relatively gifted students. We must recog- 
nize the importance of making maximum 
use of our exceptional talents. This, how- 
ever, does not make any less important the 
differential recruitment and selection of the 
more typical student. It is important for 
both the student and society that a boy with 
an 1.Q. of 190 obtain the most appropriate 
training, but also it is equally important 
that 100 boys with 1.Q.’s of 125 and 1,000 
boys with LQ.’s of 100 obtain the most 
appropriate training. Modern technology 
requires that persons at all levels be well- 
selected, well-placed, and well-trained. The 
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one in a million scientist today is dependent 
upon his technicians, his aides, and his 
colleagues of lesser ability. For the entire 
social endeavor to function effectively, stu- 
. dents most interested in and suited for 
accounting must be given assistance to 
become accountants, students most inter- 
ested in and suited for glass blowing must 
be given opportunity to become glass 
blowers. Otherwise the efforts of the gifted 
few we educate in large part will be wasted. 
Cliches often become cliches because they 
succinctly communicate. “A chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link.” 

In selection a couple of terms have been 
used frequently, “false positives” and “false 
negatives.” To illustrate, if we have 1,000 
persons from whom we are selecting 100, we 
must recognize that unless we have much 
better selection methods than we have today, 
we will make some mistakes. If we could 


admit everybody, we would be able to find 
out which of these 1,000 persons would fail 
and which would succeed. When we are 
limited and can admit only 100 we know in 
advance that some of the people we do 
admit will fail and some of the people we 


do not admit would have succeeded if we 
would have admitted them. We call those 
persons we select and who fail our “false 
positives,” and those persons we do not 
select but who would have succeeded our 
“false negatives.” Every false positive means 
that another person who might have suc- 
ceeded has been kept out and the time, 
money, and effort spent on the person who 
has failed has to some extent been wasted. 
For every false negative, we must recognize 
that we are somewhat wasting a person 
whose abilities, talents, and eventual skills 
are badly needed by society. No statistician 
can tell us how many false negatives or 
false positives we can afford in selecting 
college students. This essentially is a value 


judgment. 
Recruitment and Selection a Continuous 
Process 


Now, more briefly, let me present some 
principles to be remembered in discussing 
recruitment and selection. The first very 
important principle is that recruitment and 
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selection are not discrete processes, but 
rather they both are continuous parts of 
the same process of identifying students 
with varying potentials and increasing the 
probability of each student obtaining the 
training most appropriate for him. Recruit- 
ment and selection are continuous not only 
because they both are part of the same proc- 
ess, but also because they continue over a 
long period of the individual's life, begin- 
ning actually long before the latter years 
of secondary school and continuing usually 
long after the person's initial placement on 
the job. 

As a report of the Social Science Research 
Council [J] states, “The selection of per- 
sons attracted into any field does not take 
place once and for all at a given time, but 
is a process which continues through the 
period from childhood to maturity. At 
every point in this period, the quality of 
the students who will decide to go on to the 
next stage is being determined in con- 
siderable measure by ‘the training process 
itself.” 

Accordingly, efficient evaluation methods 
must be used throughout the individual's 
entire education and well into his pre- 
liminary period of employment. The col- 
lege professor or the employer of scientists 
in government laboratories should be just 
as much concerned that adequate evalua- 
tions are made of the child's intelligence, 
abilities, interests, and achievements in the 
elementary school as he is concerned about 
the adequacy of evaluation after high school. 
The potential contribution of systematic 
evaluation is extended tremendously when 
evaluation begins at an carly age. 

In recognition of this principle, the State 
Wide Testing Programs in Minnesota have 
been extended down the age scale to pro- 
vide for the use of differential ability, col- 
lege aptitude, achievement, and interest 
tests with students in grades 9 through 12. 
Almost 80,000 students from more than 500 
schools are tested in these systematic pro- 
grams in an effort to identify as early as 
possible students with outstanding and 
unusual potentialities and to assist all stu-_ 
dents to make maximum use of their poten- 
tials. Obviously, testing is not enough, but 
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with effective teaching, counseling, and 
school management, such testing bears 
directly upon the optimum use of 


manpower. 
Evaluation of Recruitment and Selection 


A second important principle states that 
if evaluation is to improve our recruitment 
and selection, such evaluation must be mul- 
tidimensional. At present through using 
our most efficient evaluation instruments we 
can account for no more than one-half of 
the variance of those conditions resulting 
in achievement in relatively complex tasks. 
The single most important group of vari- 
ables related to such achievement we have 
called intellectual abilities. In most cases 
when we are interested in predicting aca- 
demic success, if we can know nothing about 
an individual except what we can learn 
from systematic evaluation of current status, 
tests of academic aptitude or general intelli- 
gence will prove to be our best predictors. 
Needless to say, if we can add information 
about the individual's previous behavior, 
for instance as it might be reflected in past 
school grades, our prediction can become 
much more effective. Today we can make 
some slight improvements in our predictions 
if we take into consideration factors related 
to interest and motivation and other types 
of personality characteristics. Some infor- 
mation we have suggests that the extent to 
which students remain in school is deter- 
mined in large part by certain measurable 
personality characteristics. Other studies 
have indicated that similar characteristics 
determine the extent to which a given 
student will achieve in relation to his ability. 

We would be making a great mistake if 
we became concerned with only the tra- 
ditional concepts of intellectual ability or 
academic aptitude when we attempt to 
identify, recruit, and select the students we 
wish to have in our colleges. Reliability, 
productivity, and perhaps most important 
of all, imagination and initiative are addi- 
tional dimensions of personality to be 
considered. 

A third principle, or rather a fact, that 
determines what we do in evaluation for 
purposes of recruitment and selection, is 


that students vary in terms of their matura- 
tional rates, with variation not only among 
students but, also, with differential rates 
of maturation for any individual student 
when we consider the various personality 
dimensions already mentioned. This differ- 
ential rate of maturation perhaps is most 
apparent when we consider interests. All 
of us have met high school students who 
plan to be doctors or engineers. Very few 
of us, however, have met high school stu- 
dents who were interested in becoming 
sociologists or certified public accountants. 
Visher [/] reported that although many in 
a group of successful natural scientists 
siudied decided at a very early age to 
become scientists, these people tended to 
choose their field of specialization somewhat 
later. 

Abilities also appear at different matura- 
tional levels. In his study of scientists and 
non-scientists in a group of 800 gifted men, 
Terman had data obtained from the parents 
and teachers of his subjects when these sub- 
jects were children. For adults in the 
physicat sciences and in engineering, parents 
of 59 per cent of the scientists and engineers, 
and teachers of 67 per cent, noted these 
children had outstanding scientific ability 
at the age of ten years. Of the adults who 
were lawyers, only 10 per cent of their 
parents and 14 per cent of their teachers felt 
they had outstanding scientific ability when 
the child was ten years old. Of interest 
also is the fact that of the scientists, 74 per 
cent at the age of ten preferred sciences 
while of the lawyers, only 21 per cent indi- 
cated a preference for science at the age 
of ten. This, again, accentuates the need 
for continuing and cumulative evaluation 
and suggests the need not only to initiate 
such evaluations early in life, but to 
continue them well beyond. 


Recruitment Selection and the Curriculum 


A final principle touches upon the rela- 
tionship between methods of evaluation 
used in recruiting and selecting students and 
the later curriculum and instruction of these 
students. In a given law school 100 per- 
sons applied who met minimum require- 
ments and all of these 100 were admitted to 
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the freshmen year. Forty per cent of these 
students failed by the end of that year. 
Because of the increase in the number of 
persons in the age range, within a few 
years, 200 persons applied who met mini- 
mum requirements. Because of the limited 
class facilities, the law school decided to 
accept only 100 and established a selection 
procedure whereby the best 50 per cent 
ef the applicants were selected. If the 200 
persons who applied were drawn from the 
same population as the 100 persons who 
applied previously, all of the people in the 
latter freshman class might well be at least 
as good as the students who previously suc- 
ceeded. If the faculty of this law school 
continues to fail 40 per cent, the only thing 
changed will be that later the faculty will 
be failing smarter people than before. Now 
this is perfectly all right, providing the 
faculty is doing this with awareness that 
they are raising their standards. But fre- 
quently this is done, not because the college 
wishes to graduate only superior persons, 
but more from carelessness, ignorance, or 
tradition. We have several instances where 
improved selection procedures have pro- 
vided teachers with better students, but 
these teachers have continued to fail the 
usual 8 or 10 or 15 per cent of all of the 
people in their classes. As selection methods 
become more efficient, the professors failure 
rate will be not so much a reflection on the 
quality of his students, but rather a reflec- 
tion upon the quality and effectiveness of 
his own teaching. 


Available Methods 


Now for a few words regarding the 
methods available for evaluating prospective 
students. Perhaps most consistently used 
is the student's previous record and we have 
much evidence that indicates nothing will 
predict how a student will do in the future 
as well as how he has done in the past. 
At the college level, however, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain accurate pic- 
tures of how well a student did in the past, 
as shown by school grades. We now have 
greater variation among grading practices 
in the secondary school than before and 
not only do we have the question as to what 
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achievement in a given school actually 
means, but also we have a problem when 
one school grades its students relative to 
one another and a second school grades its 
students in terms of the ratio of their 
achievement to their ability. Selection on 
the basis of previous grades alone has many 
hazards and perhaps is practical only when 
the person doing the selecting is very well 
acquainted with the schools from which 
his applicants come. Fortunately, standard- 
ized tests of achievement provide useful 
secondary evidence regarding previous 
school behavior. 

Second to previous school records, tests 
of various kinds perhaps are most frequently 
used for identifying and selecting promising 
college students. Very few colleges admit 
students solely on the basis of test scores, 
but neither do many colleges admit a stu- 
dent who has not made available to the 
college such test scores. In other words, 
scores on aptitude and in some cases achieve- 
ment tests are used to supplement other 
types of admissions when students are being 
selected. Practically no colleges at this time 
are using tests other than academic aptitude 
or achievement tests for purposes of 
identifying or selecting students. 

Many colleges still base admissions in 
part upon ratings or letters of recommenda- 
tion. Both of these evaluation methods 
have been regarded recently with extreme 
skepticism and well they might be if our 
expectation is that from these we will obtain 
useful information regarding all, or even 
many students. If we use these methods 
with the realization, however, that only 
occasionally will they yield relevant data, 
then we can regard them in their proper 
light. 

Today few colleges have the opportunity 
to use interviews or to make direct observa- 
tions of applicants. Evidence we have, par- 
ticularly that obtained at the University of 
Michigan in a study on the selection of 
psychologists, indicates that we can expect 
little from these methods. Again, it may be 
that we will have to interview 100 appli- 
cants before we obtain significant data 
regarding one and the data yielded by the 
interview may be data which cannot be 


obtained in any other way. Against this, 
however, must be weighed the matter of the 
cost of this method and it is doubtful if 
this will be one of our more commonly 
used means for evaluation in the future. 


and we must make use of many methods of 
evaluation. Once we have these data, we 
must realize that our record will be far 
from perfect, that we will be missing some 
good bets and perhaps encouraging some 


poor ones, but if we have paid proper atten- 
tion to these principles of evaluation, we 
can expect our record in the future will be 
better than it has been in the past. 


Summary 


In order to make most effective use of 
evaluation in improving recruitment and 
selection of college students, we must begin 
evaluation early and continue it late into 
the student's career, we must be concerned 
with evaluating many aspects of personality, 
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APRIL MEETINGS 


The International Association of Personnel Women will hold its Sixth 
Conference at the Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia on April 19, 20, and 21. 
The general theme of the Conference is “Personnel Management Looks 
Ahead.” The Conference sessions will be open to other groups or in- 
dividual women who may be interested in learning more about personnel 
management. Anyone wishing further information may write to Mrs. Kay 
Brownlee Scherer, Conference Chairman, 1122 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


The New York State Counselor's Association will meet at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City on April 26, 27, and 28. Anyone actively 
engaged in or interested in guidance is invited to attend. The Confer- 
ence theme will be “Meeting Manpower Needs.” Speakers will include 
Hugh Flick whose topic will be “Outlook for Education in New York 
State”; Eli Ginsberg who will speak on “Education to Meet the Needs of 
Manpower”; Ethel Huggard on “Responsibility of the Counselor to Meet 
the Needs of Manpower”; and E. Lloyd Moreland on “Meeting the Man- 
power Needs of the Counseling Profession.” Sixteen interest groups will 
hold sessions on Friday and Saturday. For further information write to 
Marvin Gibson, Hicksville Public Schools, Hicksville, New York, or to 
Douglas Frelick, Bay Shore High School, Bay Shore, New York. 
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The Role of the College Placement Officer 


RICHARD S. 


HE work OF the College Placement Offi- 
cer is growing in importance. He must 
be devoted to the interests of students while 
they are in college and to the needs of grad- 
uates who require help in locating new and 
better jobs. He must maintain amicable 
relationships with members of the faculty. 
He must maintain satisfactory personal and 
working relationships with representatives 
of companies that recruit on his campus. 
There are those who believe that this last 
requirement should be placed at the head 
of the list. 
What does the President of the institution 
expect from the Placement Officer? Very 


simply, he would like to report at the June 
meeting of the College Board of Trustees 
that every member of the senior class has 
a job. He is inclined to judge the effective- 
ness of the College Placement Office on this 


basis. 

Faculty members view the Placement Offi. 
cer from at least two angles. He is their 
friend when he relieves them of unwanted 
and unsolicited correspondence and contacts 
with employers who request them to recom- 
mend only their “best” students for employ- 
ment. He is their foe if he attempts to 
channel all contacts between students and 
prospective employers through his office. 
Faculty members value contacts with friends 
“out in the world.” They like to have a 
part in placing students with employers 
whom they know. They are inclined to 
consider the Placement Officer responsible 
when classes are cut for the purpose of 
visiting prospective employers. 

Students expect to find good jobs through 
the aid of the Placement Office. They 
would prefer to have interviews arranged 
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with a minimum of disturbance of their 
social and academic lives. They would like 
plenty of time to make up their minds. 
Opportunities to discuss different job offers 
are appreciated. 

What do graduates of the college expect 
from the Placement Office? Those who are 
dissatisfied with their jobs expect help on 
a life-time basis in getting better ones. 
Successful graduates expect to receive ques- 
tionnaires once in a while, either from the 
Placement Office, or the Alumni Secretary, 
asking for information regarding positions, 
salaries, number of children, etc. Such con. 
tacts provide opportunities to brag a little. 
Of course, they strengthen the ties with 
Alma Mater. 

The Recruiter’s Needs 

And now we come to the representative of 
the industrial employer, the ubiquitous 
recruiting man, who descends upon the 
campus early in the fall and, seemingly, 
departs only a few days prior to Commence- 
ment. Each year these men come in greater 
numbers and stay for longer periods of 
time. Let us list some of the things the 
college recruiting man wants through the 
courtesy of the College Placement Office. 
A number of these items was included in 
the “Report of the Committee on Ethics of 
Interviewing Procedures”. [7] 


1. He appreciates prompt replies to requests for 
recruiting dates. If requested dates cannot be 
assigned, he would like suggestions regarding 
available days, so he can revise his travel 
schedule. 

Impartial assignment of interviewing dates and 
rooms is expected, 

. Information is desired regarding the number of 
senior students and their respective fields of 
study. 

. Information is welcomed about college regula- 
tions that affect recruiting; ¢.g., when students 


may make plant visits; limits on number of ta- 
terviews a student may have. 

. He expects his visit to be pubiicized so het in- 
terested students may arrange for interviews. 
Many recruiters list their requirements in job 
specifications. 

. He wants company literature made available to 
all students who wish to be interviewed. 

. He expects notification in advance when either 
more or fewer interviewers are needed to meet 
the anticipated load. 

. He looks forward to a full interviewing schedule. 
. He asks for the use of a comfortable, private 
interviewing room. 

. He expects students to report promptly for inter- 
views. He is inclined to hold the Placement 
Office staff responsible when men are tardy. 

. Although he is willing to interview a few prob- 
lem students, he does not want to spend much 
time talking to those who take interviews merely 
to gain experience. 

. He looks to the Placement Office to provide 
objective information about each man who signs 
up for an interview. Discussion of strong and 


weak points, and limiting factors, are welcomed. 
. He appreciates opportunities to meet faculty 
members during coffee breaks, at the noon hour, 
or informally in their offices, 

. He requests facilities to administer selection 
tests to students if his company uses tests as part 
of its pre-employment procedure. Unreasonable 


as it may seem, if pressed for time, he would 
like to feel free to leave tests to be administered 
for him. Although he knows that he should 
provide stamped envelopes for use in mailing 
such papers to his office, he sometimes forgets. 

. Information regarding <lumni who are seeking 
employment is helpful to him. 

. He needs information regarding how faculty 
members and students feel about his company’s 
recruiting procedure. He wants candid opin- 
ions. He will listen to comments and relay them 
to headquarters. 

. Secretarial service to arrange for telephone calls, 
telegrams, and travel reservations is welcomed. 
He appreciates it when someone arranges for a 
taxi for him at the end of the day or if he is 
driven to the station or airport. However, he 
sometimes forgets to fill the gas tank when free 
automobile service is supplied. 

. He expects that students will be counseled to 
consider several job opportunities before select- 
ing those that offer the most from a career view- 
point. He would like to feel that if a student 
accepts his offer of a job, it is because he be- 
lieves, after comparing it with others, that it is 
the best offer he has received. 


20. Finally, he looks forward to the annual summary 
and comments on recruiting trends which some 
College Placement Officers prepare and dis- 
tribute. In turn, the company representative is 
in a position to reciprocate by supplying follow- 
up data on turnover and industrial progress of 
college hires. 


Kirkwood [8] has published 13 “com- 
mandments” for “The All-American 
Recruiter.” Stone's [//] timely “Tips on 
Recruiting College Seniors,” are excellent. 
Undoubtedly many additional items could 
be added if a survey were made to answer 
the question, “What does the Placement 
Officer expect from representatives of 
industry who are his guests during the year?” 


Demands on the Placement Officer 


The College Personnel Officer constantly 
finds himself in the center of pressure situa- 
tions. There are innumerable demands 
upon his time from students, faculty, and 
employers. In the middle of a conference, 
he must take a long-distance telephone call; 
correspondence piles up, and there are 
always the inevitable committee meetings. 
As an executive, his problem is like that 
of any other employer. He must select, 
train, and motivate the personnel in his 
office to work effectively on assigned jobs. 
This means that he should be a good inter- 
viewer and trainer of men and women. 

Interviewing is part of the normal work 
load of a College Placement Officer. 
Because of the nature of his job, he con- 
stantly is drawn into discussions of inter- 
viewing methods and techniques. He is 
looked upon as an expert, and is expected 
to have definite information on the subject 
of interviewing. 

When selection methods are discussed the 
Placement Officer's opinion is asked regard- 
ing the use of tests. More and more com- 
panies are becoming interested in using 
tests as aids to their interviewers in selecting 
men for employment. It is believed that 
College Placement Officers will receive more, 
rather than fewer, requests to test students 
on campus when they are being considered 
for industrial employment. 

Today, the work of Coliege Placement 
Officers is affected by (a) expanding college 
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enrollments and (b) industry's accelerated 
need for well trained men. Placement 
Officers serve in a dual capacity—as coun- 
selors of students and advisors of industrial 
representatives. 

The anticipated increase in college enroll- 
ment will carry with it an increase in enroll- 
ment of women. Many of them are pre- 
paring for business careers. This trend 
points toward the need for a woman assist- 
ant if the College Placement Officer's staff 
is to be prepared to handle the increased 
counseling load. Women assistants, if they 
are to function as counselors, should not 
be drawn from the ranks of professional 
teachers who “like people.” Rather, such 
positions should be made sufficiently attrac- 
tive to women college graduates who have 
had five to-ten years’ business experience. 
Such experience should give them a decided 
advantage when they serve as counselors of 
college women who may be interested in 
business carecrs. It should provide excel- 


lent training for those who aspire to posi- 
tions as Placement Officers. 

Many industrialists are disturbed by the 
number of college graduates who leave their 
jobs during the first year of employment. 


To understand the forces that result in job 
dissatisfaction among college graduates, it 
is appropriate to examine counseling and 
guidance programs on the campuses, as wel! 
as selection methods and techniques used 
by employers in placing and supervising 
recently hired men. It has been reported 
that, “Three out of ten graduates will either 
quit or change their jobs within their first 
twelve months. The expense to the nation’s 
employers: $336,640,000 for turnover, plus 
an additional $106,515,000 to find and train 
necessary replacements.” [10] The United 
States Rubber Company found that, “Sixty- 
one of every 100 recruits lost were lost dur- 
ing the first year of employment.” [4] 
McMurry [9] studied the records of 1,167 
college trainees, employed by 247 companies 
over a 13-year period. He states, “Of the 
1,167 trainees involved in this study, 42 
per cent (or 490 trainees) proved unsatis- 
factory and had left before the end of the 
year.” The picture, however, is not alto- 
gether dark; 86 per cent of Cornell engi- 
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neering graduates, employed 1947-1951, 
remained with their first employers. [7] 
The Manufacturing Department of The 
Procter & Gamble Company has retained 
86 per cent of the college graduates it has 
employed in the period 1950-1955. 

Placement Officers are asked to supply 
answers to questions such as the following: 
(a) Which is better preparation for a bus- 
iness career, broad general training or 
specialized training? (b) What are the 
advantages of graduate work versus taking 
a job immediately after receiving the 
bachelor’s degree? In one company, grad- 
uate work was an asset to staff men, but not 
to members of the line organization. (c) 
What are the relative merits of teaching 
versus an industrial job? (d) How about 
a government job rather than one in 
industry? Hattery and Hersh [6] have 
surveyed “Attitudes of College Seniors 
Toward Federal and Industrial Employ- 
ment.” They found that one student in 
twenty went into federal employment. 
Faculty members, and students were “ 
more favorable to industry than to govern- 
ment as a place of employment. Interviews 
supported these findings.” (e) What are 
the salary trends in various occupations? 
(f) Should one work for a large or small 
company? (g) Should one change jobs 
during the first few years of employment in 
order to broaden one’s field? The Place- 
ment Officer's work is unnecessarily 
increased when men are improperly placed 
and change their jobs. Better counseling 
should reduce turnover. 

Who is doing most of the student coun- 
seling on the typical college campus? Clin- 
ical psychologists and educationists are 
active in the counseling and guidance fields, 
particularly in liberal arts colleges. They 
serve an important function in stimulating 
students to define and clarify their thinking 
concerning personal problems. But, too 
frequently, they lack industrial experience 
and contacts which would be helpful when 
vocational choices are under consideration. 

The situation is somewhat different in 
engineering colleges. Lilyan B. Bradshaw 
[2] in her research report, “Critical Evalua- 
tion of Counseling Received as Undergrad- 


. » guidance was by a 

in 280 cases, by the dean in 102 

instances and by the placement director for 
75.” 

“The primary function of college place- 
ment work is to help each new graduate 
find work in a socially useful occupation. 
. . « Final responsibility for finding a job 
rests squarely upon the student, . . . 
Nevertheless, the institution has a definite 
responsibility to provide him with compe- 
tent assistance and guidance through appro- 
priate placement activities. A_ closely 
related responsibility of the placement 
function is to serve employers seeking quali- 
fied students from the institution. Its 
effectiveness in this regard will influence 
greatly its efforts to help its students. 
Through employer contacts, moreover, the 
placement staff becomes an_ invaluable 
listening post for the faculty and administra- 
tion in reviewing the effects of training and 
in appraising the development of their 
students.” [5] 

Professional Relationships 

One way to enhance the prestige of the 
Placement Officer is for him to take leader- 
ship in vocational guidance activities in 
his college. His interest is indicated when 
he is an active member of local and state 
guidance organizations. Because of his 
position, he can expect to be called upon to 
speak on guidance subjects, write articles 
for the local newspapers, and give 
interviews. 

On radio and television programs, Col- 
lege Placement Othcers have served as panel 
chairmen, using business men as discussants. 
Such discussions, dealing with job oppor- 
tunities, serve several purposes. . Occupa- 
tional information is disseminated. The 
interest of the business men in problems of 
public education is increased. The panel 
members have an opportunity to encourage 
interested and able high school seniors to 
continue their education. 

Many high schools offer Career Days as 
part of the guidance program for juniors 


and seniors. College Personnel Officers are 
well qualified to assist in making Career Day 
programs successful. Students and parents 
are interested in knowing how much it costs 
to send a student to college for a year. 
They welcome speakers on such topics as, 
“Vocations in General,” or “Opportunities 
in the Trades.” [3] Because of his famili- 
arity with the failures of college students, 
the Placement Officer is the ideal person to 
discuss the topic, “Not every high school 
graduate should go to college.” This is not 
a popular subject, but it is important. 
The Placement Officer is now asked to 
provide increased services to students and 
prospective employers at a time when costs 
are rising. It is estimated that the job 
placement of 100 seniors costs a college 
$10,000. The time may come, as enroll- 


ments expand, when the question will be 
raised as to whether this is a legitimate use 
of funds which are appropriated for edu- 
cational purposes. Forward-looking Place- 
ment Officers, who assemble cost figures, will 
be prepared to meet this issue. 
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Getting Out of an Occupation 
DONALD E. SUPER 


poe TIME AGO I was asked whether I 
would write an occupational pamphlet, 
designed to give high school and college 
students a picture of psychology as a field 
of work. ‘The publisher involved had a 
good series already in print; I thought it 
would be fun to write about my own occu- 
pation, and, most of all, | welcomed the 
opportunity to try out some new and ex- 
citing ideas (or so they seemed to me) on 
the writing of occupational descriptions. 
The job is done, but some of the best ideas 
fell by the wayside. I should like to share 
these ideas with my fellow vocational coun- 
selors, with occupational researchers, and 
with guidance people in general, for they 
seem to me to deserve a hearing and a 
chance to aflect future occupational de- 
scriptions. 
What does not get into Occupational 
Descriptions 

These ideas never saw daylight because, 
let me say, of considerations of space and 
cost. The pamphlet had to total about 100 
printed pages so that it could sell for the 
series’ price of one dollar. When my manu- 
script was finished it was too long. Brief 
passages were cut here and there throughout 
the manuscript, in the usual first attempts 
at boiling down: these were largely the 
concrete examples which make the ma- 
terial live for the reader who is unfamiliar 
with the occupation in question. A real 
loss, it seems to me. But the manuscript 
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was still too long, some whole sections had 
to be dropped. The question was, which 
sections? The answer was, naturally, those 
which are not typically covered by occu- 
pational descriptions, those not specified by 
NVGA's Committee on Occupational Re- 
search. So, out went sections on “What 
Some Psychologists Do,” “Factors Affecting 
the Rate of Advancement,” “Retirement,” 
and a little history of psychology (the 
NVGA Committee recommends such a unit 
but many descriptions gloss over this topic). 

The section on “What Some Psychologists 
Do” described a typical day in the work life 
of a college teacher of psychology, of a 
personnel psychologist in industry, and of 
a clinical psychologist in a hospital. It in- 
cluded, also, the actual diary of one whole 
week of professional activity and related 
domestic acivities in the life of a university 
professor who does considerable consulting 
work. Some psychologists, counselors, and 
students who read this material thought 
that it did a good deal to make the rest of 
the pamphlet meaningful. 

The material on “Factors Affecting the 
Rate of Advancement” attempted to deal 
concretely with problems of bias, supply 
and demand, and market analysis as applied 
to getting ahead in a profession and in psy 
chology in particular. 

The history of psychology was worked in 
functionally, after it might have become of 
interest to the reader who has learned some- 
thing about what psychology now is and 
what psychologists now do from earlier 
sections. 

The section on “Retirement” was written 


What doesn't get into occupational descriptions 


with the idea that life does not cease with 
establishment in an occupation. Most oc- 
cupational descriptions consider getting 
started and getting ahead, but stop at this 
point, as though the worker “lived happily 
ever after” once established. But psycholo- 
gists, like other people, reach a point in life 
at which they begin to decline and then 
another point at which they must retire. 
Society in general is becoming increasingly 
concerned with the problems of maturity 
and old age. These vary from one occupa- 
tion to another. They are an important 
part of occupational information. ‘They 
may not appeal to young readers with their 
accent on youth (one high school junior 
thought my section on retirement was 
“simply morbid”), but perspectives change 
with age and what appeals to youth is not 
the only criterion of what is important. 

The best way to illustrate the kind of 
material and treatment is to reproduce, 
here, the unprinted part of the pamphlet 
which deals with retirement. It follows. 
The material on what some psychologists 
do will appear in a later article. I hope 
it may be of interest and stimulate some 
discussion of including comparable material 
in other occupational descriptions. 
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Life can be divided into the following 
stages: growth, exploration, establishment, 
maintenance, and decline. In one chapter 
(of the writer's pamphlet) we have been con- 
cerned with the establishment period, while 
another chapter was written as an aid to 
exploration or orientation. In this present 
section, we are concerned with the period 
of decline. 

Change of Pace. The period of decline 
begins sometime in the late fifties, during 
the sixties, or sometimes in the seventies. 
It is the time when physical and mental 
abilities are no longer able to keep up the 
pace to which the individual has been ac- 
customed, when the quantity of work must 
be cut down, and when in some cases the 
quality begins to suffer. The period of 
decline begins at different times for different 
people, and for intellectually active persons 
such as psychologists it usually begins later 


rather than earlier. This is partly because 
the work is intellectual, with less in the way 
of physical demands than that of a machin- 
ist or salesman. 

One advantage of working in a field such 
as psychology is the fact that, as age makes 
him begin to slow down, the psychologist 
can modify the way in which he works. 
The college teacher can carry less committee 
work and devote less time to students out- 
side of class. The hospital clinician is 
likely to be a supervisor at this stage, able 
to set his own pace rather than having to 
keep up with a heavy patient load. The 
consulting psychologist should be well 
enough established so that he can afford to 
taper off, cutting down the volume of 
clients or the scope of his work. And the 
psychologist employed in business, indus- 
try or government should by this stage be 
rich enough in experience and secure 
enough in his position so that he may rely 
more on wisdom than on volume of pro- 
duction. 

This type of tapering off and selection 
of work to be kept up, possible in most of 
the professions, is probably one of the rea- 
sons why professional men tend to enjoy 
retirement more and to live longer than 
do most other men. 

Retirement, pure and simple, comes as 
something of a blow to most people. It 
gives them a feeling of being “finished,” of 
not being wanted, which is damaging to 
the self. But the professional man who 
has for several years been tailoring his 
activities to his strength, and who has been 
tapering off with the prospect of retirement 
in mind, does not find the transition as 
radical as does the executive or the skilled 
worker who changes suddenly from being 
very busy to being very idle. For the pro- 
fessional worker who takes advantage of his 
freedom and knowledge to plan ahead, in 
this case the psychologist, has not only been 
tapering off his job activities in the an- 
ticipation of retirement, but has probably 
also been preparing to carry on some of 
his scientific and professional activities even 
in retirement. 

One of the best illustrations of this fact 
is Lewis N. Terman, who retired from 
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teaching at Stanford University in 1942 but 
who has continued with his research work 
on the development of superior children. 
He followed up a group of 1,400 boys and 
girls whom he has studied since 1922, when 
they were about 12 years old, and published, 
five years after he retired, a twenty-five year 
study of their lives and careers. The work 
is still continuing. Walter V. Bingham, 
eminent personnel psychologist who died in 
1952 at the age of 72, is another illustra- 
tion of a psychologist who never actually 
retired. Instead, he tapered off his con- 
sulting activities as his strength declined, 
and his continuing mental alertness and 
professional wisdom made him a valued 
part-time consultant and contributor to 
professional journals up to the time of 
his death. Of course, not all psychologists 
are as effective or as fortunate as these two: 
some are not well adjusted enough to ac- 
cept the prospect or fact of retirement, 
some are handicapped by ill health or fi- 
nancial burdens. But the facts show that 
professional! people are more fortunate than 
others in these respects. 

Retirement is an event which in a legal 
sense happens to any psychologist who lives 
long enough, usually at age 65 or 70. Fi- 
nancial provisions for retirement at one of 
these statutory ages are made by most or- 
ganizations in which psychologists work, 
through either compulsory or voluntary 
retirement plans. For example, the vari- 
ous civil service systems have retirement or 
pension plans, the universities usually par- 
ticipate in the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association (a Carnegie-endowed in- 
surance company), and most psychologists 
are now covered by Social Security and Old 
Age provisions. The net effect of these 
plans is that a psychologist can, with reason- 
able planning, retire at 65 or 70 at a salary 
equal to about half of what he has been 
earning, and this at a time when he no 
longer has dependents or other major de- 
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mands on income other than his own and 
his wife's living expenses. 

When retirement in a legal sense comes, 
it brings a type of independence which 
many find most pleasant. With no regular 
job responsibilities, no dependents (other 
than perhaps a wife) and with a regular 
and adequate income, the elderly psycholo- 
gist in moderate health and of adequate ad- 
justment is free to indulge interests for 
which, if he is typical, he has never had 
sufficient time. He may take a visiting pro- 
fessorship for a year, probably in a warm 
climate. He may spend some time in travel 
in the States or abroad, visiting professional 
friends and acquaintances as well as indulg- 
ing an interest in art, architecture, or 
folkways. He finds time to correspond with 
friends and to share his thinking with 
younger psychologists whose publications 
challenge him. He reads more widely than 
ever, in areas into which his previous work 
made him want to delve but for which it 
never allowed him time. He enjoys visits 
and correspondence with former students 
and colleagues whose continuing research, 
writing, and other activities are in a sense 
an extension of himself into the present and 
on into the future when he will no longer 
be there. 

It is true that these last years may be 
saddened by the loss of loved ones, marred 
by physical handicaps or pain, or at least 
made somewhat nostalgic by recognition of 
the fact that the pleasures of living which 
are now being sampled are the after-dinner 
mints which herald the end of the meal. 
But these sorrows are faced by all men, and 
the quality of the psychologists’ professional 
life is usually such that his personal re- 
sources for meeting the last years of life 
should be greater than those of most men 
and women. These are the rewards of a 
rich life, spent in the advancement of 
knowledge which adds to human welfare, 
and devoted to the application of this 
knowledge in a goodly company. 
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The Counselor's Contribution to the Guidance of the 
Gifted, the Under-Achiever, and the Retarded 


RUTH STRANG 


HEN A YOUNG rural teacher was asked 

to list the gifted children in her 
classes she said, “All my children are gifted.” 
This would be an ideal attitude for deans 
and counselors to take. If they look for 
the special gifts and potentialities of every 
individual, they will focus their attention 
on opportunities rather than on “problems.” 
The gifted, the under-achiever, and the men- 
tally retarded all offer a challenge to the 
counselor. 


Whom Are We Talking About? 


In recent years the definition of “the 
gifted” has been broadened to include not 
only the verbally gifted with IQ's above 130 
or 135. We now tend to think of the 
gifted as “individuals whose performance in 
any line of socially useful endeavor is con- 
sistently superior.” 

The under-achiever is one whose per- 
formance is below his ability to achieve. 
In this category, the ratio of boys to girls 
is usually two to one. Many gifted stu- 
dents are under-achievers, though they may 
be achieving above the average for their 
grade. In one suburban senior high school 
almost half (49 per cent) of the 45 students 
with 1Q’s of 180 or more on the California 
Test of Mental Maturity were under- 
achievers; in an independent boarding 
school only 9 per cent of the 57 with 1Q's of 
180 or more were under-achievers. Ap- 
parently the percentage of under-achievers 
among gifted students varies with the na- 
ture of the school’s program and the quality 
of its instruction, as well as with the indi- 
vidual students’ interests and motivations. 
Gowan [/] defined under-achievers among 
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the gifted as those in the middle third of 
their group in academic work; severe under- 
achievers as those in the lowest third. He 
observed that the gifted under-achiever 
tends to be unsociable, to feel insecure and 
fearful, to refrain from identifying him- 
self with his parents or his teachers, and 
to develop few skills that would aid him 
in gaining economic independence from his 
family. Their problems centered around 
home situations. According to Gowan, if 
the percentage of under-achievers in a 
school is higher than 15, it is probable that 
something is wrong with the morale and 
social ciimate of the school. These stu- 
dents often need to be socially successful 
in athletics, music, a hobby, a part-time job, 
or some other activity. They often need 
effective counseling to help relieve their 
anxieties about sex, choice of vocation, re- 
lations with parents, and ways to earn 
money enough to gain some independence 
from a domineering or possessive parent. 

The mentally retarded child is one whose 
mental age is considerably below his chrono- 
logical age. In terms of IQ, students with 
1Q's from 75 to 90 are considered somewhat 
retarded though able to profit by a school 
program that is adjusted to them. Those 
below 70 1Q are usually assigned, in both 
elementary school and, more recently, in 
high school, to special classes for children 
of retarded mental development. 


What is the Counselor’s Responsibility? 


Thegounselor who serves as the only full- 
time guidance worker in a school has four 
main functions: 


1. To be helpful to teachers in their guid- 
ance-while-teaching, and to teacher-coun- 
selors in their small guidance units such 
as the homeroom or group guidance class 
or core curriculum 

2. To work with complex cases for which 
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teachers have neither the time nor skill 
3. To advise on policies of marking, pro- 


motion, discipline, curriculum, etc. 
4. To discover and use the guidance re- 
sources of the school and community. 


These four functions the counselor per- 
forms to some extent with all students, and 
to a greater extent with the gifted, the 
under-achievers, and the retarded. 

More specifically, the counselor has seven 
main responsibilities for these exceptional 
children: (1) to identify them, (2) to help 
teachers provide the experiences they need 
in classes and extra-class activities, (3) to 
assist teacher-counselors in helping these 
students to accept and make the most of 
themselves, (4) to hold interviews as needed 
with these students and their parents, (5) to 
open up community resources and educa- 
tional opportunities for them, (6) to call 
case conferences as needed to further the 
best development of these students as well 
as to explore complex and baffling problems, 
(7) to advise administrators and curriculum 
committees about changes in the school pro- 
gram that will meet their needs. Fortu- 
nately, all the students usually benefit by 
the efforts which the counselor makes on 
behalf of these individuals. 


How to Identify Them 


The counselor should periodically go over 
the cumulative records with a view to identi. 
fying these kinds of exceptional children. 
. In Long Beach, California, the school coun- 

selors located all the students with IQ's of 
120 or over, and also those whose records 
gave some indication of special talent in 
science, mathematics, art, music, mechanical 
ability, or social skill. Then they inter- 
viewed each of these students, with his 
parents if possible. In the interview they 
obtained additional information about edu- 
cational and vocational plans, interests and 
hobbies, purposes and goals. This infor- 
mation they recorded on a form which was 
added to the student's cumulative record 
folder. 

The counselors also tried to help these 
students gain a sense of direction and of 
responsibility for profiting by the lucky com- 
bination of heredity and environment which 
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had made them gifted in some respect. 
They were careful, however, not to use the 
words gifted or superior with the students or 
their parents, but rather to emphasize the 
social responsibility of able learners—of 
persons with exceptional potentialities. 
After each interview the counselor made 
a few helpful memoranda for the student's 
teachers, suggesting certain class or extra- 
class experiences that would enrich his 
program. 

In a similar manner, counselors can 
identify the under-achievers and the men- 
tally retarded students. Under-achievers are 
readily identified by discrepancies between 
their scores on intelligence tests and their 
over-all school marks, or marks in certain 
subjects. 

The counselor should be very cautious 
about designating an individual as mentally 
retarded before making a thorough study of 
the case. Many factors may prevent an 
individual from demonstrating his true men- 
tal ability; these factors operate to depress 
the IQ. Teachers’ observation of the way 
such an individual functions in the class- 
room are an important supplement to the 
cumulative record data. 

The memoranda on each student which 
the counselor sends to teachers contain 
helpful suggestions. It is even better if 
the counselor can hold a short, informal con- 
versation with the teacher, suggesting ways 
to meet the needs of different kinds of stu- 
dents in the classroom—projects, special 
library or free-reading periods, discussions, 
interest groups, or opportunities to be of 
service to the class as a whole. Such sug- 
gestions often stimulate teachers to en- 
rich their classroom work. 

Voluntary study groups or workshops may 
be formed to deal with each type of excep- 
tional child. In these groups, the members 
gain a deeper understanding of the needs of 
these students, and share their most suc- 
cessful methods of helping them to realize 
their potentialities. Occasionally faculty 
meetings and departmental meetings may 
be devoted to this kind of sharing of ex. 
perience. 

Teachers especially appreciate the coun- 
selor who gives them materials they need— 


books and other instructional material for 
both gifted and retarded students. If the 
School Board cannot be persuaded to pur- 
chase such materials, PTA's and social and 
civic clubs sometimes will. This is where 
the counselor's community contacts come in 
handy. 

It is most important that the counselor 
take the attitude that it is his function to 
show and help teachers rather than merely 
to tell them. ‘Teachers sometimes resent the 
gidance person who comes in and tells 
them what to do. But they are grateful to 
the one who will demonstrate techniques, 
provide books, pamphlets, and information 
which they need, and talk over difficult cases 
from their point of view. 


How to Help Teacher-Counselors 


In a large school, even a large staff of guid- 
ance workers cannot have adequate indi- 
vidual contacts with all the students. A 
small guidance unit is necessary. Here the 
teacher-counselor has responsibility for a 
relatively small number of students, usually 
50 to 35. If these teacher-counselors are to 
meet the needs of all the students in their 
group, they must have help from the spe- 
cially-prepared full-time guidance person. 
Sometimes they can arrange to meet at lunch 
if they have the noon hour free. Otherwise 
the guidance coordinator may meet with 
them once a week in their free periods. In 
these meetings they will deal with their im- 
mediate practical problems—how to help 
the students plan a long-term educational 
and recreational program, how to interview 
gifted students, under-achievers, and re- 
tarded students about the things that most 
concern them, how to give information 
about scholarship opportunities, how to use 
the group as an instrument of guidance. 


Interviews on More Complex Problems 


There will be cases which the teacher- 
counselor cannot handle. These he will re- 
fer to the more fully trained guidance 
worker or specialist, who may use other re- 
sources of the school and the community. 
Here expert skill in interviewing and case 
work is needed. Gifted individuals some- 


times show serious maladjustment, though 
this is not so common among them as among 
the population in general. Some have prob- 
lems of social adjustment and family rela- 
tions. These students are usually rewarding 
to work with because of their keener in- 
sights and greater ability to see relations. 
A few gifted children have reading prob- 
lems. If a gifted student is retarded in 
reading the counselor should try to find 
out whether the student is using the reading 
retardation to serve some purpose; how the 
student feels about it; what immediate con- 
ditions in the present or unrecognized in- 
fluences in the past are preventing the po- 
tentially able student from putting his 
mind on his reading; and what procedures 
will be most effective in helping him to 
release his fettered psychological energy. 

The multiple causes of under-achievement 
must be uncovered if possible in order to 
help these students to make progress. 
Under-achievement may stem from earlier 
educational deprivation and poor reading 
ability, from a lack of purpose or goal, from 
a general feeling of inadequacy and hope- 
lessness, or from feelings of hostility and re- 
sistance directed at parents who have de- 
prived them of the love they need. Given a 
chance to think through their situation, 
these individuals will often be able to help 
themselves. 

The counselor's method of interviewing 
mentally retarded students is not different 
in principle from that used with the gifted. 
A basic factor is respect for each individual 
and for the resources he has within himself. 
The mentally retarded will not be able to 
talk about themselves so fluently as the 
gifted; they will need more help in relating 
the ideas they express. However, within 
the limits of their experience and with the 
counselor's help they can gain understand- 
ing and acceptance of themselves and ac- 
quire a clearer vision of realistic educational 
and vocational goals and the methods of 
making progress toward them. 


How to Open Up Community 
Opportunities and Resources 
In Hartford, Connecticut, the Director of 
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Guidance made a useful directory of all the 
guidance resources in the City, classified 
under headings such as health, mental hy- 
giene, recreational opportunities, etc. This 
directory was very helpful to deans and 
counselors in meeting the needs of indi- 
viduals. The resources in a rural county 
can be similarly canvassed. Some state and 
national facilities will also be available for 
individual cases and for local in-service 
education programs. 


The Case Conference 


If time can be found in an unassigned 
period at the beginning or at the end of a 
school day, during teachers’ free periods, 
or even as the noon hour, a case conference 
on individual students is most helpful. It 
not only clarifies the needs of the individual 
being discussed, but also contributes to the 
growth of all who attend—aurse, physician, 
psychologist, guidance worker, teacher-coun- 
selor, teachers, and others who may have 
contact with the individual. Everyone 
learns. What kinds of information are most 


significant, what this information means, 
how to synthesize it, and what to do about 
it; these are some of the learnings that take 


place. 
The case conference usually consists of 
‘four parts: (1) the coordinator of the case— 
the person who has requested the case con- 
ference—presents all the information he has 
been able to collect, (2) those present pool 
any additional information they may have, 
(3) all the participants try to interpret and 
relate the information now available, and 
to formulate tentative hypotheses as to the 
nature and causes of the individual's failure 
to realize his potentialities, and (4) they 
make recommendations as to the next steps 
to be taken. Each person present may as- 
sume some specific responsibility in order 

to initiate immediate action. 

By talking with the administrators and by 
sitting in at departmental meetings and 


with curriculum committee's counselors 
may bring the guidance point of view to 
bear on policy and practice. In their close 
contacts with teachers and students they 
become aware of needs; they can then sug: 
gest how these needs may be met in the 
school program as a whole. 

Counseling the gifted, the under- 
achievers, and the mentally retarded in- 
volves knowing the characteristics and spe- 
cial needs of these students. It also involves 
having a repertory of enrichment activities 
to suggest for the gifted, and of appropriate 
practical experiences for the mentally re- 
tarded, in which they can succeed with 
reasonable effort and from which they will 
get social satisfactions. Of course, the 
counselor's general approaches tech- 
niques for understanding and for working 


_with all students, teachers, administrators, 


parents, and community agencies are also 
applicable to these special areas of guidance. 
Other prerequisites for successful work with 
the gifted, the under-achievers, and the men- 
tally retarded are the counselor's own 
evaluated experience and sensitivity to each 
individual. 

Permeating the whole process are the 
counselor's values and standards which he 
often unconsciously shares with the student. 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer well expressed the 
point of view which counselors should hope 
to share with their counselees, all of whom 
have some gift which they can develop and 
use for social purposes. He wrote: 


What ever you have received more than others in 
health, in talents, in ability, in success, in a pleas- 
ant childhood, in harmonious conditions of home 
life, all this you must not take to yourself as a 
matter of course. You must pay a price for it. 
You must render in return an unusually great 
sacrifice of your life for other life. 
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JOB DUTIES OF A.C-P.A. MEMBERS 


PATRICIA A. SALYER and WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


Wires THE counselor does on the 
job is important in establishing im- 
proved guidance and counseling services. 
This points out the necessity for exhaustive 
studies in the areas of selection, training, 
and evaluation of the individual counselor. 
In the study of training programs it is gen- 
erally conceded that job analysis procedures 
seem best fitted to determine actual per- 
fsimmance of counselors on the job in order 
to develop training programs best geared 
to meet these demands. Recognizing the 
importance of this work the Committee on 
Professional ‘Training, Licensing, and 
Certification of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association has been active in 
promoting studies of this nature [7]. 

In connection with this work Sidney Fine 
and Jack Newman of the U. S. Employment 
Service devised an experimental checklist 
designed to secure job descriptions of mem- 
bers of the APGA. The ultimate goal is to 
secure job descriptions of all members of 
the APGA in order more adequately to 
select and train counselors for their future 
jobs. Pilot studies have been conducted 
to evaluate the checklist and to obtain the 
kinds of information which may permit job 
descriptions of APGA members [2, 3]. 

The study reported here is an attempt to 
obtain such information from a random 
sample of members of the American College 
Personnel Association. 


IBM coding. The items of this checklist 
are couched in terms developed as a part of 
the new method of classifying jobs used by 
U.S.ES. The first page of the checklist 
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The experimental | 
checklist was used with adaptations for’ 


contains such descriptive information as 
worker's name, age, position, graduate hours 
and degrees, and employing agency. Each 


respondent is asked to write a brief narra- 
tive description of his job similar to the 
job descriptions found in the DOT. The 
remainder of the checklist is devoted to 
checking duties performed and estimating 
percentages of time spent on these duties. 


Description of Sample 

A sample of 160 names was drawn from 
the membership lists of the ACPA. Care 
was taken to draw the sample from as wide 
a geographical area as possible with no 
single area being over-represented. Forty- 
two states and the District of Columbia were 
represented in the sample. By the date 
established for undertaking statistical work 
on the study 92 people or 57 per cent of the 
original sample had supplied completed 
checklists, while 80 more people or 20 per 
cent had responded with regrets and rea- 
sons as to why they were unable to com- 
plete the checklist. Seventy-two men with 
an average age of 39.5 years and 20 women 
with an average age of 47.0 years made up 
the respondent sample of 92 people. The 
average number of graduate semester hours 
completed was 90.4 hours. Two members of 
the sample held the bachelor degree, 39 
held the master’s degree and 51 held the 
doctoral degree. Twenty of the 39 members 
holding master’s degrees indicated they were 
formally working toward doctoral degrees. 
The sample estimated they had spent an 
average of 12 years in personnel work and 
had averaged about four years in their pres- 
ent jobs. 

A random sample of 15 members was 
selected from the 23 per cent who did not 
return the checklist and personal letters were 
mailed to the 15 asking for their cooperation 
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in explaining why they were unable to re- 
turn the questionnaire. Only 5 of these 15 
answered this letter giving their reasons for 
not having responded. Reasons given by 
these 5 members and the 30 respondent 
members of the sample who did not com- 
plete the checklist could be divided into 
three groups: the questionnaire was mis- 
placed, presumably either in the mails or 
by the respondent (13 members); the re- 
spondents did not have the time required to 
fili out the questionnaire conscientiously 
and adequately (8 members); the ques- 
tionnaire was not applicable to their work 
(14 members). 

The items attempting to get at the actual 
job duties of the sample were tabulated by 
totals and percentages. Those items which 
were sufficiently common to the group to be 
of significance in their work were listed 
when 40 per cent or more of the sample 
checked the item as part of their duties. 
Then this item was considered a significant 
part of the work and was included in a de- 
scription of their personnel activities. The 
checklist itself is divided into nine general 
areas of activities and it is in terms of these 
areas that the results were analyzed. The 
sample was also asked to estimate in per- 


centages the amount of time spent in each 
of these areas of activities. The areas were 
examined in light of these estimated per- 
centages of time. These areas represented 
the following activities: 


1. Administering function—managing or di- 
recting the execution, application, or 
conduct of counseling and related ac- 
tivities (averaged 23 per cent). 

. Testing function—estimating or evaluat- 
ing the functioning of persons by sam- 
pling their performance on standardized 
tests (averaged 6 per cent). 

. Recording function—making, keeping, 
and distributing records and communica- 
tions to convey or systematize information 
or data (averaged 3 per cent). 

. Stock checking function—receiving, stor- 
ing, issuing, and accounting for materials 
(averaged less than | per cent). 

. Writing function—reporting, editing, pro- 
moting, and/or interpreting ideas in ver- 
bal form (averaged 5 per cent). 

6. Teaching function—training persons in 
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the acquisition of mental, physical, or so- 
cial skills (averaged 20 per cent). 

. Research function—inquiring into s 
cific counseling and guidance areas for 
the purpose of discovering new facts or 
confirming or revising accepted conclu- 
sions (averaged 5 per cent). 

. Accommodating function—dealing di- 
rectly with people to perform a personal 
or business accommodation _ service 
(averaged 5 per cent). 

. Healing-caring function—helping in the 
adjustment of persons with physical, 
mental, or personal problems (averaged 
23 per cent). 


The population of personnel workers 
sampled in this study estimated an average 
of 23 per cent of their time was spent in 
administrative duties. The items dealing 
with administrative duties which were 
checked by 40 per cent or more of the group 
centered largely around the areas of plan- 
ning and directing guidance, counseling, 
and testing services and developing pro- 
cedures and techniques for improving these 
services. The group estimated an average 
of 6 per cent of their time was spent in test- 
ing, primarily in administering, interpret- 
ing, and evaluating tests on an individual 
basis. Recording activities consumed an 
average of 3 per cent of the group's time, 
primarily in preparing periodic reports of 
the work done in their department. The 
sample devoted an average of less than | 
per cent of their time in stock checking 
activities, a large majority of the group 
indicating that these activities were handled 
by office help under their supervision. 

The ACPA members indicated an average 
of 3 per cent of their time was spent in writ- 
ing activities. No items in this area were 
selected by 40 per cent of the group. Those 
items most frequently mentioned involved 
preparing handbooks of information of 
school activities and preparing articles for 
journals relative to guidance activities. The 
group estimated they spent an average of 20 
per cent of their time in teaching activities. 
Items dealing with teaching activities which 
were checked by 40 per cent or more of the 
group involved primarily in-service train- 
ing programs and college courses for 
counselors. 
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The sample indicated they spent an aver- 
age of 5 per cent of their time in research 
activities. No item here was selected by 
40 per cent of the group. However, the 
items involving validation of test results 
and analysis of counseling techniques were 
mentioned most frequently. Five per cent 
of the group’s time was spent in accommo- 
dating activities most frequently dealing 
with the collection and classification of 
educational and vocational materials. 

Healing and caring activities occupied 
28 per cent of the group's time. This area 
was mostly concerned with individual coun- 
seling concerning all types of adjustments 
and in conferring with and advising inter- 
ested parties with reference to individual 
problems. 

Fiftyeight ACPA members from the 
sample also supplied a narrative description 
of the duties of their position. An analysis 
of these descriptions revealed the following 
duties were most frequently mentioned by 
these 58 people. 


. Individual, educational, vocational, and 
emotional counseling contacts—51. 
. Directing and utilizing testing programs 


. Teaching activities—29. 
. Directing or supervisin 


various student 
personnel activities such as student or- 
anizations, scholarship programs, and 
ormitories—22. 
. Research activities—17. 
. Directing freshmen orientation programs 


. Directing placement services—7. 

. Acting as consultant to the faculty—6. 

. Collection, maintenance, and dissemina- 
tion of occupational and educational in- 
formation—5. 


Conclusions 


The group of college personnel workers 
sampled by this study spent 23 per cent of 
their time in both the areas of administra- 
tive duties and in healing-caring activities. 
Judging from the number of write-in items 
under these areas the healing-caring func- 
tion was more adequately measured by the 
checklist than were the variety of adminis- 
trative duties these people performed. The 
next largest block of time, 20 per cent, was 


spent in teaching activities. Therefore the 
majority of time, 66 per cent, was spent by 
these people in these three areas, the re- 
maining time being fairly equally divided 
among the rest of the functions covered by 
the checklist. 

This study helps to point out the difficulty 
of adequately measuring the job duties of 
all personnel workers by one single check- 
list. The checklist seemed to be more effec- 
tively geared to the activities of personnel 
workers in colleges and universities. Those 
members of ACPA who were not involved 
in college personnel work indicated that 
the checklist was to a large extent inappli- 
cable to their work. It might be suggested 
here that a single checklist could be used 
only to cover the broad communalities of 
personnel workers in general. The more 
detailed job duties could be measured by 
individual checklists specifically geared to 
personnel positions in industry, govern- 
ment, business, education, or to the duties 
of members of a given Division of APGA. 
It may be worth while here to suggest that 
each APGA Division appoint a committee 
to explore and carry out this job. 

The smal! number of write-in items men- 
tioning activities not covered by the check- 
list may indicate that the checklist is quite 
comprehensive or it may also be that the 
respondents were too exhausted to comply 
with the directions. Perhaps the reason it 
seems to cover the duties well is that a vast 
majority of the respondents were members 
of a college or university faculty for whom 
the checklist seems best fitted. 

The major criticism of the checklist was 
its length. However in checking those 
items which received the attention of less 
than 20 per cent of the group it appears 
that a revision of the checklist is quite pos- 
sible. There were 130 items in the check- 
list which received the attention of less 
than 20 per cent of the group. Seventy- 
eight of these items were checked by less 
than 10 per cent of the group. There also 
appears to be some overlap of items which, 
if revised, might further reduce the length 
of the questionnaire. A suggested revision 
has been reported to the APGA Committee 
on Professional Training, Licensing, and 
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Certification. Duplicate copies of coding 
system and IBM materials for this study 
and Wegner’s study have been turned over 
to Sidney Fine of the U.S.E.S. for further 
research. 

Despite the complexity of conscientiously 
completing a 12-page questionnaire during 


tinue in the effort to devise a means to 
ultimately establish adequate job descrip- 
tions of all personnel positions. 
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a busy work week, the gratifying response 
of the sample indicates the appreciation 
and interest of these college personnel 
workers in a project such as this paper 
represents. It is to be hoped that others 
will take advantage of this interest and con- 


DEMAND FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


The School of Education of the University of Michigan, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, is conducting a study on current and future demands for schooi 
counseling personnel in the United States. The Guidance and Student 
Personnel Section of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has confirmed the need for this kind of information. 

The current national manpower situation indicates a need for a more 
adequate distribution of personnel in the so-called “creative manpower” 
areas. It is assumed that school counseling personnel may assist in this 
matter through activities which will help individuals more clearly assess 
themselves and their educational and occupational opportunities. Since 
the function of the school counselor is to aid youth in their personal ad- 
justment both in school and in the working world, it is highly significant 
to understand the present availability of school counseling personnel and 
the future demand for their services. "ene 

The immediate purposes of this study are to establish an estimate of 
present and future demands for school counselors at national and regional 
levels; and provide a picture of occupational opportunities in the area of 
school counseling employment. 

The study will sample opinions of elementary and secondary public 
school principals throughout the United States. Specifically, the research 
design is set up to answer the following questions: 


1. What is the outlook in terms of number of counselors to be employed 
at various levels in the public schools? 

2. What is the outlook in terms of the amount of time which counselors 
will devote to guidance at the various levels in the public schools? 
What counselor ‘ertification standards currently exist and to what 
extent do currently employed counselors meet these standards? 

What is the outlook in terms of the qualifications required for em- 
ployment as counselors in the public schools? 


College Courses in Careers 
NANCY D. STEVENS and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


HI8 ARTICLE briefly describes the courses 

offered by eleven colleges for the purpose 
of helping their students to choose their 
occupational objectives and to prepare for 
effective placement. 

Such courses are still new enough to be 
offered in only a small percentage of in- 
stitutions, but there is no lack of precedent 
for the counselor.or placement officer who 
wishes to start such a course on his own 
campus. Liberal arts and technical colleges 
both are represented, and several of the 
courses are taught by placement officers. 
Courses can be found in each year from 
freshinan to senior. 

To find these courses, letters were ad- 
dressed to the “Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement” of every third institu- 
tion listed in the American Council on 
Education's directory of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges (1). In all, 303 letters 
were posted. Since two-thirds of American 
colleges were not addressed, several excellent 
courses do not appear in this report. 

An elective course in Occupations is 
offered to liberal arts freshmen and sopho- 
mores of Bradley University at Peoria, 
Illinois. Job orders received by the Place- 
ment Office are reviewed; industrial repre- 
sentatives talk to the class concerning op- 
portunities in their firms; interest, person- 
ality and intelligence are discussed in rela- 
tion to occupational choice. The course is 
taught by the University Placement Officer, 
Kermit K. Johnson. It meets for 36 clock 
hours and carries 2 semester hours credit. 

Professor Joan Bodein and five instruc- 
tors offer a one semester, 116 clock hour 
course in Vocational Orientation that is re- 
quired of all freshmen at Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia. There are ten 
class sections. Class time is evenly divided 
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at New York University where Rosert Horrock is 
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between lectures and discussions. Lecturers 
include the heads of departments at Hamp- 
ton, local professional men and women, and 
visitors. Each freshman has from one to 
seven individual conferences with the chair- 
man of the program. Course content is 
divided into a study of self, a study of 
occupations, choosing a major, and getting 
a job. The course carries 2 semester hours 
credit. Mrs. Bodein suggests to other col- 
leges “that they release the time of a 
trained counselor to allow for several inter- 
views with each member of the course” and 
that “follow-up plans be made for seniors 
if the course is offered exclusively to fresh- 
men.” 

All freshman at Mercy College in Detroit, 
Michigan, are divided according to ex- 
pressed interests or aims. Each group ex- 
plores occupations, studies and discusses job 
requirements, opportunities, advantages, dis- 
advantages, and training programs. Teach- 
ing methods include guest speakers, films, 
library exploration, field trips and role play- 
ing. ‘The course is coordinated by Sister 
Mary Leila, RSM, Dean of Women. It is 
called Freshman Orientation, and meets for 
16 clock hours. 

Freshmen in the College of Education © 
at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, take a required course called In- 
troduction to Education, which includes 
talks by various staff members on oppor- 
tunities and requirements in their fields, 
statistics on openings, tests and visual aids. 
The course is taught by L. A. Eubank, As- 
sistant Dean and Director of Placement 
Services. It meets for 38 clock hours and 
carries 2 semester hours credit. 

The placement officers of Northeastern 
University at Boston, Massachusetts, offer 
a course in Placement Techniques which all 
seniors are required to take. The course 
content includes self-appraisal, occupational 
analysis, preparation of resumes, interview 
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techniques, letter writing, preparation of 
a prospect file, and program planning. Roy 
L. Wooldridge reports that the course meets 
for 13 clock hours and carries one hour of 
credit. 

John W. Andrews, Director of Placement 
Services at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, New York, offers an 18 clock hour 
Career Planning Seminar that is required 
of all juniors. The course “is designed to 
acquaint students with the broad scope of 
engineering and science opportunities in the 
major industrial organizations.” It includes 
lectures, individual conferences, the prepara- 
tion of resumes and letters of application. 
Industrial recruiting officers participate. 

All seniors in mechanical engineering at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New 
York, are required to take a course called 
Industrial Engineering 12.80, in which two- 
thirds of the time is devoted to “career in- 
doctrination.” Included are a survey of 


the fields and the jobs that mechanical engi- 
neers enter, discussion of large versus small 
companies, civil service, foreign service, etc., 
company organization, salaries, hiring pro- 
cedures and interviews. Licensing, unions, 
labor laws, and professional societies also 


are examined. The course meets for 39 
clock hours, carries 3 semester hours credit; 
it is taught by Professor Howard E. Stevens, 
and others who have had industrial experi- 
ence. To those who wish to introduce a 
similar course Professor Stevens suggests 
that it be taught by an older man with 
varied industrial experience, and that the 
main thing is to “make a start, any old kind 
of a start; the course will develop as he goes 
along.” 

Distinguished alumni are among the lec- 
turers in the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, New Jersey, course in 
Careers, a 15 clock hour course required 
of all juniors. Harold R. Fee, Director of 
Placement, teaches the course. Each ses- 
sion is devoted to a lecture by someone from 
a different branch of engineering. 

Careers in Business is required of all 
business administration freshmen at Texas 
Technological College in Lubbock, Texas. 
The course includes a battery of 12 to 15 
standardized tests, group and individual con- 
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ferences with business men, and visits to 
business offices. Professor John E. Harding 
who teaches the course suggests to others 
that there is “too much to cover in one 
semester; two semesters should be considered 
if possible.” 

At Waynesburg College in Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania, opportunities in various oc- 
cupations are examined in a course called 
Psychology of Business and Industry. Also 
included are self-appraisal, job analysis of 
a preferred occupation, one occupational 
tour, and discussion of aptitudes, interests, 
personality, job families, and previous work 
experience. The course carries 3 semester 
hours credit and is taught by Julius M. Hill, 
Head of the Department of Psychology. 

“As a preliminary to all other courses in 
the field of education” Western Washington 
College of Education at Bellingham re- 
quires all teacher education students to 
take a 2 credit, 33 clock hour course which 
“aims to orient the student to teaching 
as a profession and to provide an under- 
standing of the development and organ- 
ization of the American public school sys- 
tem in order that he may re-examine his 
career plan.” The course is called Intro- 
duction to Teaching and is taught by As- 
sociate Professor Ralph H. Thompson. 

Of the eleven courses described, five are 
taught by placement officers, five by pro- 
fessors, one by a dean of women. Five are 
offered in liberal arts colleges, three in 
engineering schools, two in colleges of edu- 
cation, one for business administration 
majors. Nine of the eleven courses are 
required of the students for whom they are 
planned; six are required of all students 
in the institution. Course titles vary but 
all the courses are designed to make the 
students more aware of the occupations 
which are open to them, what these occu- 
pations offer and what they require. Full 
academic credit is given for most of the 
courses, on the same basis as for any other 


academic subject. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 


Group Counseling in a Neuropsychiatric Hospital 
Wirt M. Wolff 


HIS IS PRIMARILY a descriptive report of 

a group counseling procedure being tried 
at the 1,400-bed Palo Alto Veterans Ad- 
ministration neuropsychiatric hospital. It 
is hoped this report will stimulate thought 
of group counseling in hospitals and other 
settings as a potential resource as yet cer- 
tainly not systematically evaluated nor fully 
exploited. Group procedures have been 
employed in psychotherapy for some time 
but this is the first known description of 
group vocational counseling in a hospital. 

In settings where counseling service de- 
mands exceed the manpower capacity for 
such service, there is always the problem of 
serving relatively few people well or a larger 
number in limited ways, sometimes in- 
adequately. Concomitant with this prob- 
lem in hospitals, is a more basic one of 
treatment for the increasing proportion of 
hospitalized patients considered chronically 
ill. The observations to be reported suggest 
group counseling as worthy of consideration 
in alleviating both problems to some degree. 
When combined with individual vocational 
counseling, group counseling makes for a 
suitable extension of service and counseling 
neuropsychiatric patients as a mixed group 
seems feasible though they be all ages, 
neurotic or psychotic. 

The indications from the group approach 
reported here are that flexibility must 
characterize procedure. This type of group 
counseling must operate with relatively 
changing theoretical bases, so that thera- 
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peutic goals for individuals may be adjusted 
“in midstream” without injustice being 
done to the ultimate goal of treatment for 
the group. 

This counseling method is certainly not 
foreign to other group procedures in psy- 
chotherapy and college counseling [cf. 2, 4, 
5, 6). The theoretical basis is perhaps only 
partially foreign to more traditional theo- 
retical approaches in psychological counsel- 
ing (J, 3). The theoretical viewpoint 
adopted for this group counseling is best 
described as a flexible, developmental one— 
allowing for encouragement of group mem- 
bers on immediate practical problems, 
through a spectrum of procedures includ- 
ing acceptance and dynamic interpretations 
of personal feelings. Certain techniques are 
designed for short term benefits and others 
as more complete therapeutic maneuvers 
but all are best utilized with an awareness 
of their dynamic implications. (Dynamic 
implications here include those for remain- 
ing pathology and residual resources of an 
individual.) Discussion topics may range 
widely and are therefore not limited to ones 
clearly and directly related to vocational 
planning. The group meetings are an- 
chored around vocational planning but re- 
main developmentally oriented so that vo- 
cational guidance carries no priority over 
other counseling that appropriately may en- 
hance psychological growth. In essence, the 
theory of group counseling implicit in much 
of this paper is a translation of principles 
of personality development into psycho- 
logical counseling rather than a transition 
from job orientation sessions to vocational 
guidance. 

The aim, structure and procedures of the 
counseling group will be described prior to 
a discussion of some of the observed ad- 
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vantages and disadvantages of the method. 
Twenty-eight members were terminated 
from the group during the period of 35 
weekly meetings and 13 other members are 
continuing. 


Aim and Structure of the Group 


The primary goal of the counseling group 
is to enhance the veteran's adjustment 
while he is in the hospital in order to 
facilitate his productive reentrance into the 
community. The counseling group deals 
more with problems of realistic vocational 
planning necessary to hold and progress in 
a job than with the circumscribed problem 
of finding specific employment. Various 
topics arise in meetings, including ques- 
tions of schooling, intra-hospital scheduling 
of work and other activities, fears of leav- 
ing the hospital, satisfactions desired in 
work, qualms associated with reentering the 
community and the like. The structure of 
the group may be described as open (new 
members are added only to replace termi- 
nating members). Attendance is deter- 
mined more by members’ initiative than by 
some of the more cohesive forces extant in 
a ward-centered therapy group. Group 
members come from many wards of the hos- 
pital. None was acutely disturbed or senile. 
Members may be described diagnostically 
as acute or chronic psychotics (16 schizo- 
phrenics, | manic-depressive) and neurotics 
(4 anxiety reaction, 4 depressive reaction, 
2 chronic brain syndrome, | alcoholism). 
There was one female member. Patient's 
sex, age, level of formal education, diagnosis 
per se etc., were not stringent criteria for 
membership in the group. 

The members of the group were selected 
from ward physicians’ individual referrals 
for counseling, primarily in terms of motiva- 
tion for practical vocational planning, gen- 
eral rehabilitation prognosis and over-all 
medical condition. Members were second- 
arily selected for the probable benefit they 
might obtain from the support of such a 
group and their need to test socialization 
possibilities and reality. Usually, there were 
from 10 to 15 members on the group roster 
at any given time. Attendance has ranged 
from three to eleven members per meeting, 
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with the average being five. The median 
age of members was 35.5 years (range 22-50) 
and the median educational level in years 
was 12.0 (range 7-16). Members were ac- 
tive in the group up to 28 weeks and the 
majority also had individual counseling 
interviews. Less than half received psycho- 
logical testing. 

There are two co-leaders at present, one 
a social worker and the other a counseling 
psychologist. Out of necessity, the counsel- 
ing group operates on a comparatively short 
term basis (months rather than years) in 
order to aid members in hospital-community 
transitions and to accept and anticipate the 
practical situations they will encounter. 
Consequently, a variety of techniques and 
procedures are utilized to maximize the 
usefulness of the time available. 
Procedures 

During new members’ early meetings with 
the group, co-leaders were generally non- 
directive and acceptant of a great deal of 
apparently irrelevant verbalization and be- 
havior including bizarre talk and manner- 
isms but not physically destructive behavior. 
The primary procedure during later phases 
may be called re-directive. Re-directive here 
includes some questioning of members by 
co-leaders, presenting alternative ideas and 
suggestions to the group, disagreeing with 
individual members’ suggestions—all aimed 
at clarifying the consequences of more 
healthy and less healthy plans. For ex- 
ample, the obvious hiding and lying about 
one’s hospitalization in presenting a work 
history is met with more constructive sug- 
gestions. 

In utilizing the technique of information- 
giving, general data were provided on the 
community, training opportunities, employ- 
ment outlets, procedures in letters asking 
for job interviews and the like. Informa. 
tion was presented on hospital services, such 
as Home Care, Member-Employee and Hos- 
pital Industry programs; functions of the 
Contact Representative; vocational-psycho- 
logical testing, individual counseling and 
occupational library services. Role playing 
was utilized, particularly with regard to be- 
haviors and attitudes in employment inter- 
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views. Selected business men sometimes 
met with the group to describe their indus- 
tries and discuss the invariable questions 
about prejudice toward former neuro 
psychiatric patients. On relatively infre- 
quent occasions, the technique of confronta- 
tion was utilized. Inspiration and en- 
couragement were also utilized when suit- 
able. Follow-up data on former members 
of the group were given to encourage cur- 
rent members, and letters of invitation and 
reminders were sent out at intervals con- 
taining data on the achievements of former 
members. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


There are obviously both pros and cons 
to such a group. It is common to find some 
distance maintained by the members from 
any individual involvement in practical 
planning and this seems to go beyond any 
testing of the co-leaders. An individual may 
monopolize the group, out of a need for 
specific information or by presenting his 
own history and plans extensively. At 
times, some members take the role of 
fatherly advisor, leading to an excessively 
intellectual concern with problem solutions. 
Certain members rationalize or distort 
reality problems, more often seen as aris- 
ing out of their personal and situational de- 
pendency and passivity. For example, one 
member initially refused to make plans for 
employment because industry “would never 
consider hiring a person who has been 
mentally ill,” although he had not spoken 
of his apparent lack of motivation for work. 
Certain realities frighten some members 
and lead to a strong need for group support. 
Other problems come up which are pri- 
marily administrative. These include un- 
planned pressures on the patient to get a 
job and leave the hospital, and false beliefs 
that the Vocational Counseling Service, like 
an employment office, has many immediate 
and specific job ~penings. 

In addition to meeting patient problems, 
co-leaders have encountered other difhcul- 
ties. One difficulty was for co-leaders to 
avoid becoming overly responsive to mem- 
bers’ tentative requests. Co-leaders need to 
restrain themselves from becoming too 


supportive with withdrawn patients. Con- 
trary to some initial beliefs, it does not seem 
that co-leaders need to emphasize reality 
more than encouragement or acceptance in 
order for demanding and confused members 
to evolve practical plans. Co-leaders must 
endeavor to clarify feelings accompanying 
verbalizations and yet must also give practi- 
cal information. Group leaders must be 
aware of possible distortions arising out 
of their own vocational experiences. 

There are also advantages to the group 
approach. Group counseling may be less 
threatening than individual interviews to 
sensitive or suspicious patients. Selected pa- 
tients may help each other through an inter- 
change of their plans and feelings. The 
rapport established in the group, between 
members and the counseling psychologist, 
transfers to individual contacts facilitating 
individual counseling. Group counseling 
brings certain patients to a point where they 
can better utilize individual counseling. 
Knowledge obtained in the group about 
members’ stages of planning makes the 
timing of individual follow-up counseling 
much more efficient. The obvious advan- 
tage to the co-leaders is economy of time in 
patient contacts. 

There are therapeutic advantages to pa- 
tients also, since some members find it easier 
to talk of their personal-emotional conflicts 
in vocational terms. Topics dealing with 


-personal-social difficulties arise easily on 


occasion. An additional advantage lies in 
the development of a group feeling on a 
relatively short-term basis, perhaps because 
the members are together in a practical 
problem situation and have similar back- 
grounds of neuropsychiatric illness. Mem- 
bers also convey counseling information and 
their plans to other patients in the hospital, 
leading to a more general awareness of 
vocational potentialities of patients and 
fostering their motivation for employment. 

In certain infrequent cases, the group may 
be a source of motivation for accepting an 
available job when a member has planned 
for work but has not yet arrived at a de- 
cision. This may arise through the implicit 
pressure of seeing others leave the group for 
employment, leading to the belief that all 
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patients referred for counseling must be 
ready to leave the hospital. In general, 
however, experience indicates that the more 
a patient is involved and active in his plan- 
ning, the better is the prognosis for con- 
tinued adjustment. 


Overall Impressions 

There are no findings on any long-term 
adjustment of the members but the disposi- 
tions and evaluated goals of members 
furnish related information. Disposition 
status of the 28 members at their times of 
termination were: cight not feasible for 
continuing counseling at present; eight seek- 
ing employment independently; six seeking 
employment through referrals; five applying 
for full-time training; one continuing in 
individual counseling after withdrawing 
from the group. Ten of these members 
were subjectively judged to have practical 
and clear vocational goals, while 18 were 
judged to have impractical and vague voca- 
tional goals, at the time of their termina- 
tions. ‘Twenty-three of the terminated mem- 
bers were out of the hospital at the time of 
the 35th meeting. 

These data are obviously not systematic 
and the following statements are mainly im- 
pressions. The primary advantages of the 
hospital counseling group constituted pre- 
dominantly of psychotics, are believed to be 
flexibility in its constitution and procedures, 
and timely combination of group counseling 
with individual interviews, occupational 
reading and psychological testing. It will be 
noted that members are not generally young 
or generally old but vary in age and have 
achieved varying levels of formal education. 
Although more than half of the members 
are diagnosed as psychotic, there are several 
other diagnostic categories represented. A 
large proportion of the terminated members 
are out of the hospital, in school, working, 
in Home Care, or on Trial Visit. A few 
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have gone to a domiciliary home. Although 
the group method described is not a fully 
established procedure, experiences to date 
are sufficiently favorable so that group coun- 
seling may definitely be offered as a new re- 
source for a hospital. 


Summary 


A vocational counseling group in a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital has been described, al- 
though its eficacy has not been system- 
atically evaluated. The purpose and theo- 
retical basis, structure, procedures utilized 
and some pros and cons of such a group 
treatment-rehabilitation method have been 
described. The flexibility of the process 
and combinations with individual contacts 
were mentioned as important aspects in 
this facet of the hospital's program. 

The discussion of group counseling is 
consistent with a theoretical basis positing 
psychological counseling as anchored 
around developmentally oriented personal- 
vocational planning. Group counseling 


may well be a treatment modality worthy of 
consideration in the two problems of suit- 
able extension of counseling services and 
treatment of the increasing proportion of 


hospitalized patients considered chronically 
ill. Experiences to date are sufficiently 
favorable to justify offering group counsel- 
ing as a new resource in a hospital setting. 
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Association Activities 


A.P.G.A. Recognizes Outstanding Research 


T" APGA has granted the award for out- 
standing research to Carl R. Rogers, 
Rosalind Dymond, and their colleagues 
for their Psychotherapy and Personality 
Change. Associated with Drs. Rogers and 
Dymond in this work were John M. Butler, 
Desmond S. Cartwright, Thomas Gordon, 
Donald L. Grummon, Gerard V. Haigh, 
Eve S. John, Esselyn C. Rudikoff, Julius 
Seeman, Rolland R. ‘Tougas, and Manuel 
J. Vargas. 

This selection was made after months of 
work by the Research Awards Committee 
in surveying the extensive research litera- 
ture pertinent to APGA interests. The 
complex machinery of this Committee, de- 
scribed in the September, 1954, Personnel 
and Guidance Journal (pp. 45-49) includes 
a 2l-man nominating committee and a 
5-man selection subcommittee, 

The forty journals that were reviewed— 
each by either 2 or 3 persons—were in the 
areas of guidance, psychology, psycho- 
therapy, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
education. One or more nominations was 
made from 16 journals. From these 16 jour- 
nals, 40 research reports were nominated, 
distributed in the following categories: 
Experimental, 17; Instrument evaluation, 
12; Program evaluation, 5; Institutional 
survey, 1; Miscellaneous, 5. In addition, 
10 research reports of book length were 
nominated, 

The New York area selection subcommit- 
tee then reviewed the nominated literature 
and made its decision over a period of 2'/, 
months, after three physical meetings, nu- 
merous phone conversations, letters, and 
much rereading. 

The work of the Committee is not done 
when the selection is made. Now comes 
our efforts to publicize to our members the 
usefulness of the research in our daily work, 
and to the public our attempts to validate 
our procedures. 

The members of the Committee are: 


Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Irwin A. Berg, Earl 
F. Carnes, Dorothy Clendenen, William 
Coleman, Paul R. Dressel, Barry Fagin, 
Harold Goldstein, Hubert Houghton, 
Goldie R. Kaback, Wilbur Layton, Walter 
Lifton, Charles Morris, J. David O'Dea, 
Francis P. Robinson, Milton Schwebel, 
Edward J. Shoben, Jr., Harry W. Smallen- 
burg, and Alexander Wesman.—MILTon 
ScuwesBeL, Chairman, Research Awards 
Committee. 


Committee Finds Increasing Needs 
for Guidance Workers 


A’ ouTLinep in the September, 1955, 
issue, the various subcommittees of 
the Placement Committee this year surveyed 
the supply and demand situation for pro- 
fessionai people in different areas of per- 
sonnel work. The results of the subcom- 
mittees’ activities are reported below. 


Teacher-Training Institutions—-Not Large 
Counselor Training Centers 

This report is a description of the need 
for personnel workers in colleges primarily 
interested in teacher education. It will 
describe (1) the need for adequately trained 
personnel workers for the school year be- 
ginning in 1956; (2) estimated needs in this 
area for the period 1957-1961; and (3) the 
administrators approach for filling needs. 

To obtain pertinent data a questionnaire 
was mailed to the presidents of all the State 
Teachers’ colleges (183) in the United 
States. One hundred and twelve (112), or 
61 per cent of the questionnaires were 
completed and returned. The question- 
naire called for the following information: 
present enrollment, predicted enrollment by 
1961, the present number of specific types 
of personnel workers now employed, the 
number of persons to be added or replaced 
by 1956, number to be added between 1957- 
1961, the type of degree desired or required 
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of prospective employees, where adminis- 
trators obtain staff members, whether em- 
ployment sources have been adequate, and 
predictions concerning the adequacy of 
sources in supplying needs by 1961. 

The returns were tabulated by the present 
enrollment of the various colleges. Com- 
pleted questionnaires were returned by 13 
colleges with enrollment between 0 and 500. 
Thirty-nine with enrollments between 500 
and 1,000, and 60 by colleges with enroll- 
ments of 1,000 or above. It may be of in- 
terest to note that the average enrollment of 
the colleges in the three groups were: 300, 
748, 2,545. Most colleges reported antici- 
pated increases during the next five year 
period. The average anticipated enroll- 
ment by 1961 for the three groups was 404, 
1,042 and 3,783. The rate of increase only 
varied from 39 per cent to 41 per cent. 

The employment opportunities for per- 
sonnel workers in the 13 small teachers’ 
colleges were almost non-existent for 1956— 
1957. Only 2 people will be added in the 
forthcoming year. 

Employment possibilities for personnel 
workers during this same period in the 
teachers’ colleges of 500-1,000 are appreci- 
ably better. It is estimated that 33 new 
staff members will be employed by this 
group. Five colleges will be seeking Deans 
of Students, three need Deans of Men, two 
will require a Registrar, one a Dean of 
Women and fifteen Residence Hall Coun- 
selors will be needed. No other significant 
demand for personnel workers of other 
types is apparent from the data. 

In the largest of the teachers’ colleges the 
employment possibilities for personnel 
workers are increased considerably. The 
greatest need is for Residence Hall Coun- 
sclors. Twenty-three positions of this type 
are available in the colleges in this group. 
Other opportunities include: 11 Coun- 
selors, 7 Directors of Counseling, 4 Deans of 
Men, 5 Deans of Women, and 3 in each of 
the following: Registrar, Supervisor of 
Placement, and Supervisor of Housing. 
Five Supervisor of Student Activities will be 
employed during this period. It is esti- 
mated that a total of 72 people will be em- 
ployed by these 60 colleges. 
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During 1957-1961 these 112 colleges ex- 
pect to employ 245 additional personnel 
workers. The rate of increase in the three 
groups of colleges is fairly proportional to 
the approximate number of personnel 
workers now employed. There is no in- 
formation indicating the type of positions 
which will be open during this period of 
time. 

The data indicate approximately twice 
the demand for persons holding the Doc- 
tor’s degree than the Master's. The latter 
appears to be definitely a second choice, 
although some employers indicated that 
academic requirements depend entirely on 
the position to be filled. 

Most employers utilized more than one 
source when seeking qualified applicants. 
The assistance of graduate schools both 
nearby and far away has been sought by 
85 per cent of the respondents. Forty per 
cent indicated the use of commercial place- 
ment agencies. Other sources include per- 
sonal contact and promotion. 

To date, 80 per cent of the respondents 
concur that their employment sources have 
adequately met their needs. However, the 
20 per cent whose needs have not been ade- 
quately met present a definite placement 
problem. Another challenge to which 
APGA must become alert is the fact that 
over 50 per cent of the respondents doubt 
if their courses will be able to adequately 
meet their needs by 1960. The Placement 
Committee of APGA can provide one 
possible answer to this forthcoming critical 
situation.—Lestizr Caruin, Chairman; Ar- 
NOLD For. 


Colleges and Universities—Large Counselor 
Training Centers 


Reports from the following counselor 
training institutions are included in this 
survey: Michigan State, Nebraska, lowa 


State, Syracuse, Northwestern, Cornell, 
Southern California, Oregon State, Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), Wyoming, Florida State, 
North Carolina, George Washington, 
Louisiana State, William and Mary, 
Georgia and Arkansas. 


1. How many people will be completing counselor 
training programs in your institution at the 


Master's level between now and September, 19567 
Total Number: 265 
2. How many people will be completing counselor 
training or counseling psychology programs in 
your institution at the Doctor's level between 
now and September, 1956? 
Total: Counselor Training: 54 
Counseling Psychology: 6 
5. As you see the situation in your institution, do 
you expect these figures to remain about the 
same for the next five years or do you expect an 
increase or decrease? 
The same: 6 
none 
4. How many counselors or counseling 
at each of the two levels of training, will you 
need between now and September, 1956? 
Counselors, M.A.: 34 ‘Doctors; 5 


Counseling Psychologists, M.A.— 
4 


5. Do you see your staff needs increasing, decreasing, 
or remaining about the same for the next five 


years? 
The same: 4 


none 
~Raymonp N. Hatcn, Chairman; Richarp 
Bearp, Eart Carnes. 


A survey was made of a selected group of 
large counselor training institutions (spe- 
cifically those having doctoral programs in 
counseling psychology as listed in the 
American Psychologist, June, 1955, page 
246) to obtain an estimate of the supply of 
and demand for personnel workers in these 
institutions. Replies from 19 of the 23 
institutions were received. 

The results of this survey show that an 
estimated 482 master’s candidates and 89 
doctoral candidates will complete their 
training this year (prior to September, 
1956). ‘These same institutions will prob- 
ably hire about 80 new staff members. One- 
half of this number will be required to 
have a doctoral degree, the remainder a 
master’s degree. 

Significant, but not spectacular, increases 
are anticipated during the next five years, 
both in output of students and in staff needs 
in these 19 institutions.—-Rosert Corver, 
Chairman; W. Scorr Genman, Lee E. 
Isaacson, G. MoREHEAD, 


College and University Placement Officers 
In January, a letter was sent to over six 


Increase: 11 Decrease: 


Doctors: 


Increase: 13 Decrease: 


hundred and fifty college and university 
placement officers throughout the United 
States describing the APGA Placement 
Service. This letter stressed the convention 
headquarters, continual active file of both 
jobs and applicants, placement bulletin, 
together with a brief description of APGA. 
Emphasis was placed on informing place- 
ment officers of how the APGA service 
could be useful to them in working with 
alumni. 

I do not know how many memberships 
will result from this letter but would guess 
that there will be quite a few since carly 
responses are already gratifying. 

Most important, however, is the fact that 
I believe we now will have an understand- 
ing among placement officers of the pur- 
poses of APGA Placement Service.—Betsy 
JAMEs. 


State and City Guidance Officers 


In the survey conducted by the APGA 
Placement Sub-Committee on State and City 
Guidance Officers, information blanks were 
sent to 52 state and territorial guidance 
offices and to the guidance office in 93 cities 
of over 100,000 population. State super- 
visors were given extra copies of the in- 
formation blank to send to smaller cities in 
their states if they desired to do so. 

Replies were received from 28 state super- 
visors, 14 cities of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion, and 46 cities of more than 100,000 
population. In all, 88 replies were received 
from 145 direct communications with state 
and city guidance officers. These 88 replies 
represent places in 42 states. 

In view of the fact that the information 
blank called for a lot of data which are 
normally not readily available and that the 
directions for completing the blank were 
far from specific, this should be considered 
a good return. 

Because the information blank and the 
directions for completing it were not pre- 
pared for specific situations, many people 
experienced considerable difficulty in pro- 
viding the information called for. Some 
states and large cities did not have the in- 
formation available. Most respondents 
completed the first four columns on coun- 
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Figure 1. 


State and City Guidance Officers 


The Placement Casts Committee of the American Personnel and Guidance Association is conducting a 


national study. 


graduate degrees in ‘ee nseling and Guidance or related areas 


Mowrer, 


Director, Guidance Services, State Department 


pose of this study is to determine the supply of, and demand for, persons holding 


employment. Your assistance will be 


Education, Jefferson City, 


greatly appreciated. Will you please answer the questions below and by January 25 return in the enclosed 
envelope to George of 


Your name Title 


Office 


In your schools, how many co-workers do you have in your city (for city directors) or in your state (for 


state supervisors) in the area of pupil personnel w 


whom you feel have adequate time assigned. 


(1) (2) 


Total 
Number 
Employed 
(Sum of 
columns 
1 and 3) 
8,088 
1,550 
204 


Number 


Trained 


Counselors 
Attendance counselors 
Placement counselors 


Visiting teachers 
Social workers 


A 
Number Number Number of 
with 
Properly Adequate Properly Adequate 
Time 


3,320 


ork whom you consider to be properly trained and 


(3) (4) (5) (6) 
Number of 
Additional 
People 
Needed 
Openings for to Provide 
Such Jobs Adequate 
Fach Year Service 


proximate 


Not Without 


Time 


Trained 
4,426 


3. In general, will you be interested in hiring personnel holding the Doctor’s degree 16, Master's degree 56, 


special certification 36, not particular 3. 


4. Please check where you usually obtain candidates: Nearby graduate school 53; 


commercial agency 3; 


personal contact 40; promotion 57; other 5. Were these sources primarily outside your state? 9; within 


state? 63. 
(Eligible list.) 


5. Have your sources adequately met your needs in the past? Yes: 52; No: 22; 
6. Do you feel a rieed to have available more adequately trained people? Yes: 
this national study possible. Results of this survey will appear in 


We thank you in advance for makin 
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selors and nurses although it is apparent 
that they had great difficulty in determining 
what is adequate training and what is ade- 
quate time. Several people indicated that 
though their counselors do not have 
Master's Degrees they have the equivalent 
in training. 

Columns 5 and 6 were “guess” columns. 
In column 5, people frequently reported the 
number of openings for such jobs each year 
as: 1-3; 10-15. In compiling the summary, 
the lowest figure was always used. In col. 
umn 6, respondents had difficulty deciding 
whether to set down figures which would be 
answers to their dreams or to use figures 
which would be representative of what they 
can expect to get from a practical approach. 
Most people who filled in this column ap- 
parently used the practical approach. 

It is the hope of your committee that 
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Yes (qualified); 8. 
56; No: 16. 


though this study has some definite weak- 
nesses, it will provide personnel workers 
with useful information.—Grorce  E. 
Mowrer, Chairman; Water 
Nig E. Dincer, R. Jerome, T. |. 
KUEMMERLEIN, J. MAnionry. 


Social Welfare Agencies Using Guidance 
Personnel 


The task of our sub-committee, Social 
Wellare Agencies Using Guidance Person 
nel, has been to explore the area of social 
agencies in regard to their use of those 
trained in guidance procedures. Our major 
objectives were (1) determining the kinds of 
personnel workers needed, (2) how these 
people are obtained, and (3) how the place- 
ment service of the APGA can be of assist- 
ance. 


3,662 na 2,142 345 2,676 
719 709 831 538 77 883 
109 116 95 79 10 100 
Psychologists 416 399 309 17 65 25 159 
Psychometrists 191 112 91 79 38 12 72 
Nurses 2,972 2,633 1,896 339 283 99 168 
Po 572 391 322 181 202 42 146 
475 378 346 97 39 53 2,115 
| 14,468 8,403 7,109 6,065 3,386 663 4,419 
51! 


Though the kinds of workers trained in 
guidance and personnel used by social 
agencies depends on the particular function 
of the agency, generally, vocational coun- 
selors, psychologists and psychometrists are 
sought. 

Social agencies have numerous methods 
for recruiting guidance and personnel 
workers. Jane Johnson, Director, Voca- 
tional Bureau, Vassar College, has sub- 
mitted the following list of methods (she 
states that these are in random order): 
Direct application by individual job seekers; 
Professional Division of the United States 
Employment Service; Federation of Prot- 
estant Welfare Agencies; Councils of Social 
Agencies; commercial employment agencies; 
American Association of Social Workers; 
college faculty and administrative officers, 
college placement offices; advertisement in 
trade papers; American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

It is generally felt that some value will be 
derived from a listing of vacancies with the 
Placement Office of the APGA, for guidance 
and personnel workers in social agencies, 
although the need for guidance and per- 
sonnel workers is not great among such 
agencies. It has been pointed out that a 
central listing would be of most help to 
individuals in one area of the country, who 
are seeking positions in another section of 
the United States. 

We feel that the Placement Office of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion can be of service to social agencies (1) 
through broader publicity of the work of 
our placement office, (2) by posting social 
service agency vacancies in our bulletin of 
job opportunities, (3) by sending vacancy 
blanks to social agencies upon which they 
can report vacancies, (4) by publishing a 
list of job openings in the field to be dis- 
tributed among our members, (5) by ad- 
vertising our employment service in the 
social work journals and placing news 
stories in these magazines, and (6) by send- 
ing invitations to agencies whose personnel 
can attend professional meetings of the 
APGA.—Rosert C. Wortiner, Chairman; 
Mrs. Harovn F. Banister, F. Cucnert, 
S. NormMan Irene Fevor, 
LIAM GELLMAN, JANE JOHNSON. 
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Federal Government Agencies 

The Federal Government employs quali- 
fied guidance and personnel workers to 
counsel veterans. It employs a relatively 
small number of others in the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the Office of 
Education in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and in the U. S. 
Employment Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor to give consultations, and to 
perform administrative functions in con- 
nection with federally assisted state pro- 
grams of counseling. Those appointed to 
such positions are chosen through unas- 
sembled Civil Service examinations whereby 
applicants qualify by education and experi- 
ence, and usually have had experience in 
state or local programs or in a lower rank- 
ing position in the agency... . This is 
also true of openings in occupational and 
psychological research programs which sup- 
ply materials and reports for use in counsel- 
ing. The Veterans Administration now has 
vacancies for counseling psychologists. 

There are many related jobs in the Fed- 
eral Government in education, training, and 
personnel work with government employees. 
For instance, teaching vacancies in Defense 
Department dependents’ schools overseas 
have been announced in the winter APGA 
Placement Bulletin. 

College seniors and college graduates can 
qualify for beginning professional positions 
in the Federal Career Service through the 
Federal Service Entrance Examination 
given periodically by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. In the year 1956 estimates in- 
dicate that more than 1200 positions in 
Federal agencies in fields of interest to 
APGA members will be filled from the 
register established through this examina- 
tion as follows: 


A representative of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission will be at the APGA Conven- 
tion Placement Service to answer inquiries 
about the Federal Civil Service. Recruiters 
from the Veterans Administration, the Over- 


seas Dependents’ Schools Programs, and the 
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Personnel administration and industrial rela- 
Social science, psychology and welfare. . . . 475 


National Institutes of Health will also be 
on hand.—Marcuerrre Zapo.eon, Chair- 
man; Evecyn Murray, WALTER GREENLEAP, 
Crype GLeason, Georce Price. 


Public Employment Service—New York City 

In New York City the public Employment 
Service has two professional offices, one re- 
sponsible for placement activity in the medi- 
cal field and the other responsible for place- 
ment activity in all other professional fields. 
The Nurse and Medical Placement Office 
gives service in such occupations as private 
duty nurse, staff nurse, nurse supervisor, 
public health nurse, industrial nurse, prac- 
tical nurse, laboratory and x-ray technician. 
In the ten years since this specialized office 
was established, it has made over 130,000 
job placements. In 1953 this office inaugu- 
rated a program of job finding for physi- 
cians and thus far 150 doctors have been 
placed. 

The other professional office in New York 
City serves all professional occupations ex- 
cept those in the medical field. This office 
serves recent college graduates and such oc- 
cupations as engineer, copy writer, textile 
designer, accountant, economist, teacher, 


psychologist, physicist, social worker, voca- 
tional counselor, personnel worker. A job 
counseling service is provided in this office 
for recent college graduates who need and 


wish such service. This office is manned 
by a staff of 50 including one office manager, 
9 supervisors, 28 employment interviewers 
and counselors and 12 clerks, stenographers, 
and typists. 

In this office over 50 per cent of the appli- 
cants are non-benefit applicants, that is they 
are not eligible for and are not collecting 
unemployment insurance and so their job 
application is completely voluntary. They 

‘come as a result of recommendations of 
friends, by referral from college placement 
offices or other college officials, by referrals 
from employers and professional societies 
and as a result of general publicity or gen- 
eral public information. Some of them are 
employed and are looking for better jobs. 
This office gets its jobs from a variety of 
sources. The public Employment Service 
has been in existence for a long time in 
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New York State and the Professional Office 
was established in New York City over 
twenty years ago. So now much of its busi- 
ness just naturally and automatically comes 
to it, as is true of any placement service that 
has operated for a long time. Employers 
from all over the country come to this Pro- 
fessional Office regularly to do on-the- 
premise recruitment, especially in the engi- 
neering and science occupations. In some 
fields this office has been asked by the pro- 
fession to assume placement responsibility 
for that profession—for example, social 
work, psychology, and more recently by the 
New York State Counselors’ Association. 
For some of the professional fields there are 
Advisory Committees to assist the office in 
interpreting its service to the profession and 
the profession to the office, to advise on 
standards, program and methods, and to 
assist and advise on recruitment of both 
applicants and jobs. The office also of 
course engages in constant employer con- 
tact work by personal visits, telephone 
solicitations, mail promotion, and partici- 
pation in meetings and conferences. 

This Professional Office registers approxi- 
mately 17,000 new applicants a year and 
makes 7,000 to 7,500 placements of which 
1,000 to 1,200 per year are placements of 
inexperienced college graduates. In 1955 
the office registered approximately 2,500 
applicants interested in and qualified for 
jobs in “personnel work” and made 850 
such placements. These applicant and 
placement figures include Personnel Inter- 
viewer as that occupation is defined in the 
Directory of Occupational Titles and in- 
cludes related occupations such as voca- 
tional guidance counselor, rehabilitation in- 
terviewer, psychologist, various jobs in 
group work. However, these statistics do 
not include the applicants and placements 
in any of the teaching or teacher-supervi- 
sory occupations. The New York State 
Employment Service itself is probably one 
of the largest single employers of employ- 
ment interviewers, employment counselors 
and supervisors. This agency has approxi- 
mately 1,500 professional staff in these titles. 
—Marcuerire H. CoLteman. 


What's YOUR Verdict? 


Are students adequately advised of their 
legal status? 


Returning to California from Korea to 
what seemed to him an insensitive society, 
Pete became a drifter—disillusioned, jobless, 
and increasingly bitter. One afternoon, 
while watching children playing in a 
schoolyard, he was arrested for “loitering 
around a school” and charged with va- 
grancy. Not really caring, Pete pled guilty, 
was convicted and paroled. Following a 
satisfactory probationary period, during 
which he “found himself,” he was legally 
allowed to alter his plea to “not guilty.” 

Pete then entered college and success- 


by THOMAS 8B. SHREWSBURY 


fully completed a teacher training course. 
When he applied for his teaching creden- 
tial, however, his previous conviction was 
discovered and the credential denied. “The 
California Education Code,” claimed the 
examining board, “expressly prohibits 
issuing credentials to persons convicted of 
‘sex offenses’—and ‘vagrancy’ is so classified 
under the Penal Code—irrespective of sub- 
sequent permission for changing of plea.” 
“But that's all past,” Pete protested. 
“I'm completely rehabilitated, fully accept- 
able to my supervisors, and, besides, there 
was never any criminal intent involved.” 
What's your verdict? Does Pete get his 


papers? 


Decision: This is not an actual case, but it 
very conceivably could have occurred. If 
so, and if the law were rigidly applied, 
Pete's application would be disapproved. 
Furthermore, had Pete's “vagrant” act been 
committeed in any other state, it would still 
be punishable as if committed in Cali- 
fornia.' 
Implications: No one denies legislators the 
right to safeguard school children by pro- 
hibiting “loitering” in their vicinity, and 
no one argues that the board would have 
disregarded reason in considering Pete's 
application, But the fact remains that the 
law as presently written, by not correspond- 
ingly protecting innocent-minded “loiter- 
ers,” can, if interpreted arbitrarily, exert 
unwarranted hardships. For example, in 
Pete's case, couldn't the court, foreseeing 
possible injustices, have assigned a lesser 
charge? 

And what of our responsibility as edu- 


~¥§$ee: California Education Code, Annotated, 2 


(1952): Sec. 12011.5, 12011.7, 12107. California 
Penal Code, 1955 Supplement: Sec. 647a. 


cators? Should not those in charge of 
teacher training programs be aware of their 
individual states’ prerequisites to official 
certification and advise candidates before 
their matriculation? Students have the 
right to know their legal status in this and 
other areas—housing, contracts, etc.—and 
while no law compels us so to orient them, 
are we adequately fulfilling our educative 
task if we do not voluntarily assume this 
moral obligation? What unnecessary di- 
lemmas might be prevented if student per- 
sonnel staffs included part-time legal ad- 
visers available to students and faculty for 
group orientation sessions and individual 
advisory conferences? 

Finally, what ethical implications exist 
in Pete’s case for counselors in university 
counseling centers? What if a teacher candi- 
date reveals to us in confidence evidence of 
actions which, however innocently intended, 
could bar him from his goal? What if we 
so advise him and he decides he “just won i 
mention it?” Whatever we might think of 
the law concerned, what then? 
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You Might Like to Read 


Educational Leadership for January is de- 
voted to “Curriculum and the Gifted.” It 
contains articles on whether the gifted 
should be segregated, on teaching the gifted 
in the regular classroom and on homoge- 
neous grouping. There is a short summary 
of the work of Connecticut's Committee for 
the Gifted and of provisions made for the 
talented in special high schools in New York 
— Curricular enrichment for the gifted 
is discussed by a Georgia educator. 
“The “Curriculum Research” department 
of the issue outlines the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion’s Talented Youth Project which was 
begun in 1954. The project includes “ (a) 
conducting basic studies to clarify the na- 
ture and function of talent; s assisting 
schools in the development their own 
experimental programs for the talented; 
and (c) summarizing and interpreting re- 
search on the talented through books, pam- 
hlets, journal articles and periodic news- 
etters. Those interested in further infor- 
mation about the project are invited to 
write A. Harry Passow, associate professor 
of education, Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 


COUNSELORS CONTINUALLY CONFRONT PROB- 
LeMs involving the basic human drive for 
status. So from their point of view the 
consideration of “Acceptance of Overage 
Children by Their Classmates” in the Janu- 
ary Elementary School Journal is particu- 
larly significant. There is a review of the 
literature which shows that the overage 
child has a definitely lower social status 
among his peers. 

“Through no fault of his own, the over- 
age child tends to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of achieving status. He fails to re- 
ceive recognition from his teachers for aca- 
demic achievement and loses status with his 
peers because of difference in age. All these 
considerations ne to the importance of 
keeping the child with this own age group.” 
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EMORY J. WESLEY and CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


“Wuat Is Inpivipvatrry?” is a basic 
tion which is examined by two Ohio State 
professors in the January Understanding 
the Child. brat — five questions for 
the teacher to ask himself in his attempt to 
improve the classroom psychological cli- 
mate. 

“How much uniformity of behavior is 
needed in this classroom situation? 

“Is the uniformity of behavior for this 
classroom situation which you as a teacher 
demand confined within very narrow 
boundaries? 

“How much deviation of behavior is pos- 
sible? What factors determine the limits? 

“Does the demand for uniformity of be- 
havior create behavior problems? 

“Are there times when you should permit 
the cultivation of idiosyncrasies by your 
students?” 


A Speciat Issue or School and Poe Janu- 
ary 21, 1956, is in honor of I. L. Kandel, 
seventy-five-year-old international scholar 
and educator. Asa part of it “Some Recent 
Tendencies in Educational Philosophy” are 
reviewed by Robert Ulich of moved He 
recalls that during the disturbed period fol- 
lowing the upheavals caused by World War 
I “Conscientious teachers with the desire 
to be up-to-date felt so much committed to 
fulfill ‘the needs of the child’ and to avoid 
‘emotional disturbances’ that they hesitated 
to remind themselves and their fellow 
teachers of their other obligation, namely, 
to convey to the younger generation the 
objective contents and values without which 
an adult civilization cannot survive.” 

And along the same line, in speaking of 
Kandel’s attitude toward the two great 
variables in the educative process, he states 
that “Much though he agreed with the 
pragmatic emphasis on the experimental 
spirit and on the rational verification of 
the human trial, he felt that action without 
direction, search without a vision of truth, 
and living without some freely accepted 
authority was neither philosophically justi- 
fied nor democratically oriented.” 


ONE OF THE MOST URGENT and critical man- 
power needs in the total American occupa- 
tional pattern today is the need for more 
and better teachers, elementary, secondary 
and higher. “We can overcome the teacher 
shortage,” says The American School Board 
Journal for February in urging “A Realistic 
Look at Teacher Supply and Demand,” 
“when, but not until, we make it truly 
competitive in terms of remuneration, work- 
ing conditions, and over-all satisfactions to 
be derived by those who choose to enter and 
remain in classroom service.” 

The teacher shortage must not be viewed 
as an isolated phenomenon. It is a part 
of the general shortage of well educated 
manpower in many areas. One of the keys 
to the problem is the encouragement of the 
capable youth to attend college. About 
one out of eight of our youth of college 
caliber is not now attending college. 


P. writes on “Current 
Events and Trends in Guidance” in the 
——— California Journal of Secondary 

ducation, Without wasting words he gives 
us the highlights on the supply of trained 
counselors, the coming crowd of students, 
the U. S. Office guidance section, guidance 
associations, rehabilitation counseling, NV- 


GA's occupational information review serv- 
ice, new tests, counseling theory and prac- 
tice, and guidance and curriculum. 


How OFTEN THE VOCATIONAL preparation of 
our handicapped children is inadequate is 
indicated by Murray Bloustein in his answer 
to the question “How Special Is Special 
Education?” in the December Exceptional 
Children. The credo of the specialists in 
education for the handicapped that we 
should furnish equal opportunity for edu- 
cation of all regardless of type or extent 
of the handicap seems to be often mis- 
applied. ‘Too often it is twisted in applica- 
tion so that the handicapped individual is 


treated too much like the normal individ- 
ual in an attempt to lead him toward a 
normal life. 

A study of $74 students involved in home 
instruction we indicated that only 
7.7 per cent of the cases had been pro- 
vided with vocational guidance. Another 
study indicated that a large number of 
seriously impaired students were encouraged 
to continue post-high school academic edu- 
cation without vocational guid- 
ance. There was a 60 per cent dropout be- 
fore graduation with a mean attendance of 
two and a half years before giving up. 
Of these less than half had contacted the 
division of vocational rehabilitation and of 


these a large portion had been rly 
pared to profit from the 


and these, also .. . 


“He Wanted to Abolish Public Schools” 
and “The General Educator and Nursing” 
in January Teachers College Record. . . 
“Guidance in Other Lands” and “An In- 
terpretation of Sororities on the Campus” 
in January Journal of the NADW 
Role of the University in the Counselor 
Education Program” and “Rejection of 
Help by Some Disabled People” in Septem- 
ber-October Journal of Rehabilitation . . . 
“Needed Improvements in Test Norms” by 
Alfred S. Lewerenz in January California 
Journal of Educational Research .. . “Evalu- 
ation Practices and Concern for The Indi- 
vidual in General Education” by Pau! L. 
Dressel in January Junior College Journal 
. » « “Observing Workers at Work” in Jan- 
uary-February Personnel Administration . . . 
“The Ultimate Goal of Education” in 
January School Review . . . “Individual 
Differences and Mathematics” in February 
Phi Delta Kappan . . . “High School Disci- 
= in American Society” in January 

ulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


STUTTERING IN CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 
edited by Wendell Johnson. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. pp. 472. $5.00. 


= Book contains most of the previously 
unpublished papers and theses done as 
a part of the a of Iowa stuttering 
research program. hirty-five Master's 
theses, four Ph.D. dissertations and six mis- 
cellaneous papers and studies are included, 
usually in summary form. All the Ph.D. 
dissertations and most of the Master's theses 
were directed by the editor of this volume, 
Wendell Johnson. He also wrote or col- 
laborated in most of the miscellaneous 
apers and studies. Five summaries of 
aster’s theses done in the pre-Johnson era 
are included “for the record.” The appen- 
dix is com of two parts: it lists 152 
M.A. and Ph.D. dissertations and 266 pub- 
lications of lowa students and staff. All 
deal wholly or in part with stuttering. 
This is a significant volume. The Uni- 
versity of lowa has long been an outstand- 
ing center of research and clinical work re- 
lated to stuttering. Developments and 
ints of view of the period of Lee Travis 
ave been presented in a number of places, 
particularly in Travis’ book Speech Path- 
ology. The present volume essentially de- 
lineates the fauen era up to the present 
time. The volume can be evaluated as an 
historical document. From this point of 
view it is of great value in spelling out what 
a leading center, lowa, has been doing in 
relation to stuttering. As in any historical 
account, the significance of a particular 
event, in this case usually a research study, 
has to be evaluated by the historian, in this 
case the editor. It is fortunate that the 
work of this period has been summarized 
and evalua by the prime mover, per- 
ee or through his students, of the 
= This obviously involves the possi- 
ility that an editor will not be able to be 
as objective about his own “brain children” 
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as someone else might be. Generally Swot 
ing, this reviewer believes Johnson has been 
“objective” in his analyses and evaluation. 
This volume may be judged apart from the 
historical context. In this frame of refer- 
ence, each thesis or article would have to 
be judged on its own merits. From this 
point of view, the material is not of equal - 
merit. This is inevitable from two points 
of view. Some earlier studies didn't use 
more recently developed research methods. 
Furthermore, all graduate theses are not 
equally “good” or significant. This volume 
is an historical summarization and should 
be evaluated essentially as such. From 
that point of view, and also for the material 
it contains, this reviewer believes the book 
is an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of speech pathology.—Erxnesr H. 
Henprikson, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


PsyCHOLocicaL CounseLinc, by Edward 
S. Bordin. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1955. 


OO IN A BLUE moon a good book is 
published in the area of —— 


and guidance. I think that Psychologica 
Counseling fits nicely into this category. In 
this Bordin has made articu- 
late the experiences of a master craftsman, 
with more than 15 years of experience as a 
counseling psychologist, buttressed by a 
wide reading knowledge in his field and ex- 
tended research inquiry. 

Even a reader who was unacquainted 
with Professor Bordin could not fail to be 
impressed with the evidence that here is a 
man who knows his counseling. The ample 
supply of excerpts from actual counseling 
interviews, used throughout the book to 
illustrate discussion in the text, has per- 
mitted Bordin to give explicit reference to 
his arguments concerning the counseling 
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GUIDANCE AID 


Electronics-Television-Radio 


Here is timely help for guidance counselors who 
must ans ao sing number of questions raised 
by the non-collegiate boy... . questions such as: 
“What are the opportunities in the Electronics 
fald for MEY” 
me as @ Television Electronics 

n 


and other important questions about one 
of America’s fast-expanding fields TELEVISION — 
RADIO—ELECTRONICS are answered in DeVry 
Technical Institute's well-illustrated Career Guidance 
Booklet, available without charge to school adminis 
trators, guidance directors or student cow 
upon receipt of a request on your school stationery. 
lt is understood this booklet will be made 
available on a loan basis to your interested high 
school senior boys. 


Write Dept. G 


DeVry Technical Institute 


4141 Belmont Ave. Chicago 41, Illinois 


process. The discussion of counseling 
‘theories,” although limited to psychoana- 


lytic and client-centered points of view, is 
one of the best I have seen anywhere. The 
very overweighting with these theories can 


reconciled by the fact that their treat. 
ment by most other writers has seemed to be 

rfunctory, mechanistic, and distorted. It 
is Bordin's privilege to have been thus selec- 
tive, although his book must be supple- 
mented by others, if the reader is to obtain 
a representative sample of theory and prac- 
tice in the field. 

But it is where the author guides us 
through the counseling process, inning 
with the initial interview, that his own ex- 
periential knowledge of his profession is 
revealed. Implicit throughout and expli- 
citly stated from time to time is the pre- 
mium that Bordin, as a master-counselor, 
puts on the supervi function in counsel- 
ing. This is especially important for the 
counselor who is naive because he lacks 
experience or who is invincibly ignorant 
because his background is restricted to what 
he has taught himself. Chapters 5 through 


8, concerned with “dimensions of therapeu- 
tic relationships,” make quite apparent 
the necessity for having one’s counseling 
practices checked with another person who 
is “expert and informed” about the busi- 
ness of counseling. 

Because this is not a “do it yourself” book, 
some of our readers will be disappointed in 
it. But they should find reassurance in 
Bordin’s admonition that if they are “rela- 
tively untrained” (I'll add “unsu ised’) 
persons, they will be more helpful to them- 
selves and to the client by encouraging 
“rational, factual discussions of problems 
and decisions that must be faced, in the 
form that these are brought to the counselor, 
than to set as the goal of counseling the 
relatively free exploration of feelings, mo- 
tivations, and emotions” (p. 151). It is 
about time somebody said this, because it 
should help to alleviate the anxieties of 
persons in our group, who, burdened with 
a thousand and one responsibilities as guid- 
ance workers in public school settings, can 
only give perfunctory attention to indi- 
vidual youngsters. 

Like any good book, this one has its 
limitations. As noted, the scope of its theo- 
retical discussion is limited and its recom- 
mendations for counseling practice cannot 
be adequately incorporated by persons who 
are without access to competent supervision 
of their work. Moreover, the book assumes 
that its readers are well grounded in psy- 
chology, particularly in the areas of per- 
sonality and assessment (p. V). Perhaps 
the author has deliberately refrained from 
giving more than casual attention to the 
criterion problem in counseling--I should 
like to have seen more on the outcomes of 
counseling; again, it is Bordin’s privil 
to have concerned himself almost exclusively 
with process variables. He must recognize, 
however, that the student of counseling 
takes a great deal on faith, when he en- 
grosses himself with events inside as op- 
posed to those outside of the counseling 
office. If process variables can be defined in 
data-language, so can outcome variables, 
and their relatedness to ¢ach other must be 
clearly specified. What happens to the 
client in his every day living situations as a 
function of what happens to him in therapy 
is not only a matter of concern to the coun- 
seling theorist but to the practitioner, who 
ought to be making and checking predic- 
tions of this sort. Finally, sorne of Bordin’s 
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readers, at least, would like to have seen a 
more extended discussion of research issues, 

blems, and results in the area of counsel. 
ing. We are given tantalizingly little, even, 
of the fine research program that Bordin 
himself is pee at the University of 
Michigan. Again, this may have been a 
deliberate omission, with the aim of satisfy- 
ing a wider audience. 

‘ven these limitations, however, do not 
detract from my impression—stated initially 
—that this is a good book. It should be 
read, digested, and discussed by all of us 
who call ourselves personnel and guidance 
workers. It is a rare opportunity for us to 
expose ourselves to the writing of one who 
knows so completely what he is talking 
about.—Harotp B. Pepinsky, The Ohio 
State University. 


The Yearbook of Education 1955, Guid- 
ance and Counseling, Robert King Hall, 
and J: A. Lauwerys, Editors. New York: 
World Book Company, 1955. 644 pp. 


T= THE THIRD volume of the Yearbook 


under the joint editorial direction of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
the University of London Institute of Edu- 
cation. The aim of the Yearbook is “not to 
present a comprehensive treatise on a par- 
ticular theme for the specialist. It aims 
rather at providing a conspectus for the 
non-specialist.” 

The first section of the Yearbook deals 
with the historical and philosophical back- 
pao of guidance in the United Kingdom, 

lgium, Denmark, Latin America, South 
Africa, Islam, India, and the United States. 
Section II includes chapters on guidance 
for personal development, educational ad- 
justment, aesthetic appreciation, ethical- 
moral adjustment, vocational preparation, 
rehabilitation, remedial instruction and 
pe in the community as found in 

weden, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, and the United States. The third 
section is concerned with the technique and 
the organization of Guidance in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, and the final 
section is an over-view of guidance through- 
out the world, written by Ruth Strang who 
served as a guiding hand in the preparation 
of this volume. 
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take social work? 
Work ina library with teen-agers? 
Teach high school? 


work in Wall Street? 
Washington, D.c.? 
Alaska? Rome, New York or Paris? 


be happy in a small college? 


To help answer students’ questions— 
MADEMOISELLE’s new College and Career Files 
(with vocational reprints specially 

selected for college students in a file 

marked “A”; for high school students in 

a file marked “B”). 

Easy to use with new, brightly colored tabs 
alphabetically arranged by job fields 

and including all 1955 College & Career 
reprints (plus over sixty of cac’s 


I enclose $6 for File A____:; % for File BL. 
Name 
Address__ 
City 


Zone.__ 


College & Career Department 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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READING... 
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AVR RATEOMETER 
America's leading reading accelerator 


$7 50 


MODEL 10 BYE-SPAN TRAINER, 
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case 
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$ 5 00 
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I suppose the most revealing thing about 
this Yearbook is the wide range of opinions 
expressed of what is meant by “guidance” 
and how it is to be achieved. A number of 
the writers take the position that guidance 
means any activity engaged in with a view 
to shaping or directing human behavior. 
Obviously you can include so many differ- 
ent activities, education, social, political 
and religious, under this broad heading 
that everyone appears to get in on the act. 
Which reminds one of the old saw “What's 
everybody's business is nobody's business.” 
It is interesting to see the number of writers 
who equate “guidance” with the giving of 
advice. 

With regard to how guidance is to be 
achieved, in the democratic countries there 
is a philosophical commitment to the im- 
portance of freedom and selt-«iirection in 
the attainment of the desired conduct, but 
some of the writers favor a program in 
which society imposes its desires upon the 
individual more directly. 

The papers in the volume bring out 
clearly the fact that the kind of guidance 


program that is carried on in a particular 
country reflects the economic, social and, 
particularly, the political structure of the 
nation. One cannot read the contributions 
of writers from the various nations without 
getting a new insight into the way in which 
a guidance program is influenced by the 
country’s ability to support education, by 
the way the people earn a living, the kinds 
of religious institutions dominant in the 
nation and the degree of freedom which 
each government makes available to its 
citizens. Guidance workers in the United 
States will gain a new appreciation of the 
dependence of their profession on the polit- 
ical and economic framework of our oO 
cratic society when they read about the 
programs in countries not so favorabl 
situated economically as our own and domi- 
nated by more restricting social institutions 
inherited from past generations. We prob- 
ably take our freedom too much for granted. 
Reading this volume will give Americans a 
new appreciation of their social and politi- 
cal heritage. A heartening side of the 
Yearbook is that it indicates that jaan in 
nations all over the world are deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of youth and are 
making serious efforts to help young people 
understand themselves better and achieve a 
richer and more a life. The 
realization that ns like ourselves in 
nearly every nation are seriousi —— 
in the task of giving meaningful guidance 
to individuals in need, provides a common 
bond between us, which in time will make 
a contribution to world understanding and 
peace. 

The volume would have been improved 
for the American reader if the writers from 
a countries, particularly Great Brit- 
ain, had included more references. Chap- 
ters by Cyril Burt of Great Britain and 
Arthur Traxler of the United States are 
notable exceptions to this. Some guidance 
workers who read the Yearbook will wonder 
why some of the chapters dealing with topics 
which seem to be rather far removed from 
our field of endeavor, such as cultivating 
taste for food, were included, but no doubt 
the editors did not wish to offend persons 
from foreign countries who had prepared 
manuscripts. Readers who tend to be criti- 
cal of the scope of the Yearbook should 
remember that the aim of the editors was 
to give an over-view of the field of guidance. 

Yearbook raises the old question of 
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whethe: the terms “education” and “guid- 
ance” are synonymous. If they are, then 
some of us in student personnel work would 
be happy to give the term “guidance” to 
the educators and proceed to define our 
professional field of work in terms of the 
personnel point of view, personnel services, 
and personnel administration. Lf we did, 
then I think people in foreign lands would 
be able to understand our educational struc- 
ture better and be able to adopt more of 
our philosophy and our services in their 
programs. The Yearbook is a clear reflec- 
tion of our failure to define our terms and 
to continue to write in broad generalities. 
We live in an age of specialization, whether 
we like it or not, and no amount of semantic 
massage found in this Yearbook and popular 
textbooks in “guidance” will ever cover 
up the fact that school personnel must 
specialize. 

In spite of these limitations, the omens. 
of the Yearbook is a must for all personne 
workers in this or It gives one a new 
appreciation of pupil. nnel work in 
countries all over the globe.—Hucu M. Bett, 
Chico State College, Chico, California. 


OccuraTionaAL Mositiry in AMERICAN 
Business AND Inpustry, by W. Lloyd 
Warner and James C. Abegglen. Minne- 
apolis; University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. 315 pp. $5.00. 


OUNSELORS and others interested in the 
more basic research underlying our 
knowledge of the social structure will turn 
to this book to learn more about vertical 
occupational mobility as it relates to the 
business elite. 

Basic questions motivating this research 
included these: Are top jobs in industry and 
business open to mide 4 rn at lower socio- 
economic levels or are they filled only by 
the sons of executive fathers? What factors 
make for mobility from lower to higher 
levels? Is there more or less occupational 
mobility now than in the last generation? 

These same questions were asked by F. W. 
Tanssig and C, S. Joslyn in their research in 
the late twenties which was reported in 
American Business Leaders (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1982). The pres- 
ent book has the special value of allowing 


yas sop between 1928 and 1952 since 
similar questionnaires were used in the two 
researches. 

In the present study, a total of 8,300 
business leaders returned questionnaires 
(47.6 cent of the total mailing) and an 
analysis of the information included pro- 
vide valuable insights into the operation of 
occupational mobility. 

Present business leaders have fathers who 
were also business leaders eight times more 
often than the proportions of these occupa- 
tions on the general population would lead 
one to ex Conversely, present business 
leaders have fathers who were laborers only 
about half as often as the proportions of 
these occupations would indicate. In spite 
of these great differences, the disparities are 
less now than they were in 1928. Occupa- 
tional succession has become more fluid, 
and more occupational mobility is taking 
place. 

Mobility is more apt to occur among first 

eration men than in families who have 

n in America for several generations. 
In considering the region of birth and the 
size of birthplace, it becomes clear that 
small towns and the rural South contribute 
business leaders to a very small extent. 

Territorial mobility contributes to occu- 
pational mobility and the authors say “Ii 
may be concluded from this that the act of 
movement, spatially, establishes many of the 
preconditions for social and occupational 
mobility. The territorially mobile man is 
disengaged from the web of relations that 
determines his social position, and the son 
of an immigrant is that man least engaged 
with his cultural past.” The effect of mar- 
riage, whether above or below the business 
leaders status of origin, has very little in- 
fluence on the mobility. The amount of 
time taken to reach a leadership position 


‘is about the same regardless of the socio- 


economic status of the woman he married. 
Marrying the boss’ daughter would seem 
to be a relatively ineffective way to assure 
business advancement though, of course, 
there may be other compensations. 

Other findings point up the importance 
of education as a gateway to mobility and 
the effect of influence on the speed of attain- 
ing high business status. 

The final chapter which deals with the 
methods and techniques of the study is of 
great interest as a model of how to mini- 
mize the limitations of questionnaire re- 
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search. The authors selected their sample 
most carefully, and checked in several sen- 
sible ways the possible differences between 
those who responded and those who did 
not respond. They conclude, on sounder 
grounds than is usual in such cases, that 
“there is no evidence to support the view 
that the questionnaires analyzed are not 
representative’ of the total selection of busi- 
ness leaders.” Finally, they interviewed 
samples of the respondents to enable them 
make judgments on the validity of the 
ta. 

As background reading for those in- 
terested in tne sociology of occupations, oc- 
cupational information, status studies, or 
intelligent use of questionnaires, this book 
will be of great value. The comparisons 
with Tanssig’s research provide a fine study 
of the occupational mobility of business 
leaders as it has been manifested over the 
last quarter of a century.—BUroRD STEFFLRE, 
College of Education, Michigan State 
University. 


IMPROVING THE Work SKILLS OF THE 
Nation, by National Manpower Council. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. x + 203 pp. $3.50. 


LTHOUGH Less than five years old, the 

National Manpower Council, organ- 
ized at Columbia University by President 
Eisenhower when he was head of that uni- 
versity, has influenced profoundly national 
thinking and practice in dealing with prob- 
lems of manpower. The Council operates 
essentially through regional and national 
conferences, publishing the edited proceed- 
ings of one or of a series of these confer- 
ences. Invited participants are outstanding 
representatives of their respective fields. 
Council staff, who have developed confer- 
ence procedures to a very high level, are 
unusually skillful in drawing out the essen- 
tial experience and thinking of the carefully 
selected conferees, and in abstracting the 
results into significant reports. 

Improving the Work Skills of the Nation 
is the report of one of the national confer- 
ences attended by sixty-nine representatives 
from industry, labor, education, the armed 
services, and government. This conference 
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used as its bases a previous report, A Policy 
for Skilled Manpower, and ten prepared 
papers on such subjects as “Our Secondary 
Schools and National Manpower Needs” by 
Clarence Faust, President of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education; “Vocational 
Guidance and the Skills of the Work Force,” 
by Charles E. Odell, Chief of the Division of 
Counseling, U. 5. Bureau of Employment 
Security; and “The Government Stake in 
Skilled Manpower,” by James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor. Seldom has the re- 
viewer seen ten papers in the field of guid. 
ance with such concentration of important 
concepts, and yet so readable. Each of the 
authors apparently took his assignment 
seriously and condensed in a few pages the 
experience of many years. 

After an introductory section, the book 
is divided into three parts: ‘Secondary 
Education and the Development of Skill”; 
“Industry and the Development of Skill"; 
and “The Community and the Develop- 
ment of Skill.” In each part, the appropri- 
ate papers and addresses previously referred 
to are presented, and the discussion of the 
conference is summarized. ‘These discus- 
sions are a revelation. Just about every 
shade of opinion is represented in them, 
particularly at the outset of each session, 
and yet there emerges a series of trends in 
recommendations about practices and poli- 
cies to be followed by all groups in order 
that the manpower situation may be im- 
proved. It is obvious that, as —-, fact, 
argument, and experience are heaped one 
upon another, a set of agreements crystal- 
lizes that is constructive and healthy. 

The field of guidance comes in for the 
lion's share of attention in the papers and 
in the discussion. Responsible heads of 


idance programs cannot afford to 
by the guidance implications in this re ~ 
Some brief quotes convey the spirit of the 
discussions on guidance much better than 
paraphrasing can: 

“It is alarming to observe how frequent! 
when the deficiencies of high school or col- 
lege curricula are discussed the problem 
comes to be dismissed with the observation 
that a good system of guidance would take 
care of them.” 

“Nobody questioned the important role 
of guidance in improving the work skills of 
the nation. The principal differences of 
opinion concerned the guidance responsi- 
bilities that should be assigned to different 
individuals and institutions.” 

“One suggestion was that the school 
should concentrate on vocational guidance 
and leave personal guidance to other agen- 
cies of the community.” 

“A number of participants, however, 
maintained that the school’s role in voca- 
tional guidance could not be so narrowly 
delimited.” 

“It was pointed out that guidance in the 
school cannot be separated from the 
curriculum.” 


“The im nce of commencing guid- 


ance early in a youngster’s schooling was 


stressed by a number of participants.’ 


“They (industry) want the schools to pro- 
vide young people with a solid background 
in the fundamentals and science, the capac- 
ity to read instructions with full compre- 
hension, and the self-discipline to accept 
training and carry assigned jobs through to 

“One of the participants from industry 
declared that skill training has to be done 
on a job.” 

“Another participant from industry dis- 
agreed that industry can be self-sufficient 
in training skilled workers.” 

A recommendation from  industry:) 
“The present trend in public schools to- 
ward more and vocational 
guidance should be accelerated. Good edu- 
cational guidance in the elementary schools 
will provide more assurance that bright stu- 
dents with a high capacity for academic sub- 
jects will take the courses necessary for 
advanced schooling.” 

(A recommendation from the Secretary of 
Labor:) “We need a good occupational 
guidance ro. beginning in elemen 
school and continuing through high ne 
to direct capable young people into the 
types of training that will realize their 
highest potential.”—Morris KruGMan, As- 
sistant Superintendent in Charge of Guid 
ance, New York City Schools. 
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